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Among the States 


Constitutional Amendments.— Nebraska's voters will ac- 
cept or reject six separate constitutional amendments at 
the general election November 4, 1952. In order that the 
public may be better informed as to the purposes and 
effects of the amendments, the Legislative Council pre- 
pared and distributed a twenty-two page summary of 
the six proposals. The amendments if adopted will cre- 
ate a state board of education; change requirements for 
publication of proposed constitutional amendments; 
alter the basis of taxing motor vehicles; provide for 
equalizing salaries of members of courts, boards and 
commissions; increase the salary of legislators; and clarify 
provisions relating to the membership of constitutional 
conventions. In its introduction the booklet states: “No 
attempt is made to persuade the voter to vote for or 
against any of these proposals. The sole purpose is to 
explain what effect they will have and why the 
legislature felt that they were needed.” 


High Court Upholds Veterans Preference.— Ihe Con- 
necticut Supreme Court has reaflirmed the doctrine that 
special preference may be granted to veterans without 
violating the state constitution. The court has ruled that 
five points may be added to veterans’ civil service ratings 
in cities. Previous decisions had upheld acts giving vet- 
erans a bonus and tax exemptions. The acts have been 
upheld on the grounds that they are for a public pur- 
pose—the “fostering of patriotism.” In another unani- 
mous decision the court ruled that unions may _ be 
enjoined from picketing a non-union theater if no labor 
dispute is in progress. 


Voting Machines in Louisiana.—A major election reform 
was enacted during the regular legislative session in 
Louisiana when legislation was approved providing for 
use of voting machines in every precinct in the state. 
Several southern including Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee, now have voting machines in their major 


states, 


cities. 
e 


Weight-Distance Tax Upheld.—New York state's highest 
court has upheld the validity of the weight-distance tax 
levied upon trucks using the highways of the state. The 
tax law, enacted in 1951, was in the lower and inter- 
mediate courts for many months, and further litigation 
is expected by an appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court. In passing on the case the New York courts held 
that the power of a state to levy a tax on vehicles for 
the use of its highways has long been recognized and that 
the only limitations on this power were “that the tax 
be actually laid upon road use, rather than the privilege 
of doing interstate business; that it does not discriminate 
against interstate commerce; and that it does not exceed 
reasonable compensation for the privilege granted.” It 


was held that the tax in question did not conflict with 
these limitations. 


Arizona Referendum Ruling.—Ihe Arizona Supreny 
Court ruled recently that the legislature has constity 
tional power either to amend or repeal any initiated of 
referred measure not adopted by a majority vote of all 
the state’s qualified electors. The court also held that 
the Governor has power to veto such measures. Before 
this decision, a majority of the electors actually voting 
was sufhcient lor the acts to enjoy constitutional im 
munity from legislative action. 


Midwestern Attorneys General Confer.— Attorneys 
eral and their representatives from eleven midwesterp 
states met August 12—13th in Milwaukee. Extended consid 
eration was given to major law enforcement proposals 
which will come betore 1953 legislative sessions, includ- 
ing a proposed gambling code, state supervision over 
local prosecution act, state police council act, narcotic 
drug control proposals, a suggested witness immunity 
act, and others. Consideration was given also to problems 
federal 


arising from secret settlement by agencies of 


commercial bribery 


habeas corpus, new extensions of the treaty power and 


charges, the abuse of the writ of 


executive agreements, and administration of the uniform 
enforcement of support laws which most of the states 
have enacted. 


Kentucky's Lien Law Takes Effect.—On July 1, about 
18.000 old age assistance recipients in Kentucky owned 
property subject to the new lien law enacted earlier 
this year, and about 5,100 of these were apparently 
withdrawing from the program, the Kentucky Legislative 
Research withdrawals, the 
Commission added, are usually at the urging of children 
or relatives who promise to take care of them in return 
for the right to inherit their property. Under the law 


Commission reports. These 


the state has a prior claim against estates of aged or 
needy blind who receive assistance from July on, al: 
though the claim is not enforceable against property 
occupied by a surviving spouse or dependent children 
The view was expressed that some who had withdrawn 
would be reinstated later on. 


Montana Increases Old-age Payments.—Old-age  assist- 
ance payments in Montana have been increased about 
$3.00 a month. This has brought the average monthly 
payment to $54.19 and ranks Montana twelfth among 
the Three Montana twenty: 


seventh. Governor Bonner attributed the increases pri 


states. years ago stood 


marily to the close investigation of those receiving assist 


ance. 
(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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About This Issue 
land, 
Texa 
HIS MONTH, when millions of young Americans The localities continue to pay the major share jowii 
are returning to school, we devote the entire for the local public schools. But state aid to them, Alab 
issue of STATE GOVERNMENT to articles on now representing more than a third of the total state 
education. annual outlay, not only has raised the level of TI 
We do so in the knowledge that no other single elementary and secondary education as a whole aide 
function of state governments looms quite so large through equalization it has spelled the difference state 
in their estimation. Surely the public schools never between decent educational opportunity and Wholly —_teacl 
have received so much study and thought from inadequate schools in many of the poorer localities quir 
state officials and legislators as in the last few years within states. Increasingly, moreover, the states State 
and today. This is a fact despite—and perhaps even are helping the localities to make their school men 
in part because of—the preoccupation of the Amer- dollars do a better job. The state departments of In 
ican people with the heavy burdens of defense and education are assisting through their consultant teacl 
international leadership that have fallen on our services. State legislatures and other agencies of were 
country. state government are doing so by raising the re _ perc 
Our people recognize that the quality of our quired qualifications for teachers and by giving eme 
leadership in the world will depend in large meas- impetus to better organization of school districts, for 
ure on the quality and extent of American educa- so that good schools can replace sub-standard ones, exte 
tion. They sense, many of them, that survival of our Similarly, in higher education, the states are coll 
y civilization itself depends on education—education exceeding all their previous efforts. The $492 mil- sinc 
in the sciences so that we may not fail either in tech- lion which they spent from their own revenues for lege 
nical development or the use of the fruits of science higher education in 1950 was more than ten times no 
for defense and material production; education their outlay for it in 1918 and 2.3 times the amount star 
about man and his societies so that we can advance they devoted to it in 1946. Income from other stat 
in peace and well-being. The people realize that ad- traditional sources, including tuition payments, to | 
equate education is indispensable to the broadening also has multiplied, and in recent years a new shiy 
of opportunity, the independence of citizenship and source, federal payments for student fees of vet red 
the dignity of persons which are essential elements erans, has been a major if temporary factor—with cate 
of our democracy. the result that the share provided by state govern- teat 
The heightened need and increased demand for ments has fallen somewhat in the last generation, of | 
education, together with the inability of local from about 36 per cent to 27 per cent in 1950, ow 


governments and private donors to finance it ad- Meantime, however, the percentage of the total cost I 


equately, have caused the states to provide a provided by endowment earnings has decreased very ma 
greatly increased outlay of the funds for schools heavily indeed—from 18.5 per cent in 1918 to 5.4 per tio’ 
at all levels, from the elementary grades through cent in 1950. Private gifts and grants have risen of 
the state universities. slightly as a share of the total, but they remain a 42: 
A little more than a gencration ago, in 1915, relatively minor factor, 6.6 per cent in 1950. 1,8 
the total expenditure of the state governments for In short—at a time when the need and demand Ill 
education came to an estimated $157 million. In for higher education have grown beyond all past 19) 
1945 this figure, representing state expenditures dimensions—the burden of supporting it has 4,6 
for elementary, secondary and higher education, weighed in sharply increased proportion upon 48 
had mounted to $1.2 billion. In 1950 state aid for government, at all levels. 19 
local public schools alone was approximately $2 19 
billion, and in the same year institutions of higher ua 
education, both public and private, received $492 For ELEMENTARY and secondary schools some ex- co! 
million from state governmental sources. These amples of advance in particular areas will em- } | 
expenditures are still higher now. phasize the kinds of strides the states have been ha 
The states, of course, do not carry the burden taking. on 
alone. Professor Thomson’s article in this issue Not only have all states increased their support, 
points out that the American people spent some $7 but numerous states have made notable progress in 
billion last year for elementary and secondary recent years in the inauguration or improvement of PR 
schools, both public and private, and close to $2 bil- foundation programs, for the purpose of providing | m 
lion for higher education. In this total, expanding — education that is well-rounded in itself and avail- ti 
educational system, state support plays a basic and able to all pupils in the state. Professor Morphet, 
increasing role. telling of some of those developments in this issue, si 
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notes major recent advances in states that include 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and West Virginia, fol- 
lowing a general pattern set earlier by New York, 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, Ohio and certain other 
states. 

The appropriations of state legislatures have 
aided much in moving teachers’ salaries up; many 
states at the same time have acted to improve 
teacher training or to raise the qualifications re- 
quired of teachers, or both. Reports to the United 
States Office of Education from various state depart- 
ments of education record such advances as these: 

In 1948, in Alabama, 53.3 per cent of the white 
teachers and 36.1 per cent of the Negro teachers 
were college graduates; in 1951 the corresponding 
percentages were 68.9 and 58.1. In Arizona all 
emergency certification and many special certificates 
for teachers have been abolished. California has 
extended teacher-training by establishing new state 
colleges and by expanding existing ones. Kansas 
since World War II has raised the required col- 
lege work to qualify as elementary teachers from 
no hours to sixty semester hours, as a beginning 
standard. A Kentucky act of 1950 established a 
state-wide program of in-service teacher training 
to improve the quality of instruction and leader. 
ship by teachers. Wyoming during the past year has 
reduced by half the issuance of emergency certifi- 
cates, which now are held by only 2 per cent of the 
teaching force; beginning this fall higher standards 
of preparation will be in effect to qualify applicants 
for elementary teaching certificates. 

In district organization progress has been no less 
marked. Reports from state departments of educa- 
tion show, for example: In Arkansas the number 
of school districts has been reduced from 1,600 to 
423 since 1948; in Colorado from approximately 
1,800 in 1949 to little more than 1,200 in 1951; in 
Illinois from 9,459 in 1948 to 3,658 in October, 
1951; in Missouri from 8,470 to approximately 
4,600 since 1948; in New York from 4,609 in 1947- 
48 to 3,161 in 1951-52; in Oklahoma from 4,450 in 
1947 to less than 2,100 now; in Texas from 4,412 in 
1948 to 2,274 in 1951-52. Simultaneously, the grad- 
ual elimination of one-room and one-teacher schools 
continues. 

Those, to repeat, are examples only. Other states 
have scored equally impressive advances in these 
and other aspects. 


Ber THE states are not resting on past accomplish- 
ments. Neither are the problems they face in educa- 
tion becoming less pressing. : 
Despite a large volume of school construction 
since the war, much of the school plant is seriously 


t 


overcrowded today, much of it obsolescent. This 
problem, coupled with the high cost of building, 
would be acute enough even were enrollments to 
Stay more or less static. So would shortages of ade- 
quately qualified teachers. 

Enrollments, however, are not to be static. The 
schools at the elementary levels from this time on 
will be meeting the impact of the unusually high 
birth rates of the middle and late '40s—for the 
nation at large a rate of 27 births per 1,000 of 
population in 1947 as compared with 18.4 in 1936. 
The full effects in the high schools will be reached 
a few years later. Unprecedented crowding at in- 
stitutions of higher learning has been reduced since 
1948 with the decline of enrollments under the 
World War II “G.I. Bill of Rights,” but in another 
two or three years college and university enroll- 
ments are expected to rise again, with new highs 
in the offing. 

Nor are the problems only those of magnitude. 
Increasingly, educational leaders and other Ameri- 
cans are weighing the kinds of education offered. 
Many ask whether we are clear enough as to what 
the aims of education should be, and whether the 
education offered is best adapted for the needed 
ends. These questions involve our basic purposes 
as a people; they are continuous questions, never 
wholly answered. The fact that they are being de- 
bated more than commonly today, however, may be 
expected to bring changes in the schools. Simul- 
taneously, critics are asking whether our prevalent 
systems of teacher education and teacher training 
are best devised to develop good teachers. What- 
ever the early results of this debate, it will be 
watched closely in the state teachers’ colleges and 
other institutions of higher education. 

Amid many uncertain factors, state officials and 
state legislators are sure of one fact: Sound organ- 
ization, sound administration and sound methods 
of finance are needed to serve expanding enroll- 
ments with better schools. The states, accordingly, 
have been studying educational organization, ad- 
ministration and finance as never before. Studies 
of the Council of State Governments undertaken 
at the direction of the Governors’ Conference—The 
Forty-Eight State School Systems, published in 1949, 
and Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, 
published this summer—are two of the resulting 
reports. Individual states and many educational 
agencies have been making surveys. 

The articles that follow discuss in summary form 
some of the aspects involved. The authors of the 
five signed papers, recognized authorities in their 
fields, present their own analyses and views. We 
feel sure that Messrs. Morphet, Chisholm, Thomson, 
Ivey and Ogg contribute constructively in these 
pages to our country-wide examination of state 
school problems and opportunities. 
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Mr. Morphet, Professor of Education at the University of California, 


Berkeley, has written widely on public school administration and 

finance and has specialized in studies of foundation programs. In this 

paper he reviews some of the notable advances made by states in de- 

veloping such programs. He tells what foundation programs are, deals 

with characteristics which in his judgment they should have for best 

results and points to means that may be sought in developing and 
administering them. 


The Foundation Program and 
Public School Finance 


By Epcar L. MorPHET 


HREE fundamental questions commonly are 

raised in the field of financial support for 

public schools: (1) How much support is es- 
sential for a satisfactory program? (2) What kind of 
support program will best meet the needs? (3) How 
can a satisfactory plan of support best be devel- 
oped and implemented in any state? 

No conclusive evidence as yet demonstrates how 
much support is essential in any state or communi- 
ty, but a number of studies of cost-quality relation- 
ships in education are valuable. They show that the 
most expensive schools tend to be very small—par- 
ticularly high schools with fewer than 100 pupils— 
and that such schools, in general, tend to be less 
satisfactory than larger schools. Studies show that 
public school opportunities are generally least satis- 
factory in communities and states with lowest ex- 
penditures. Districts and states where expenditures 
approximate the national average are providing 
better public schools than those below the average. 
In general, those with above-average expenditures 
seem to offer better opportunities than those with 
average expenditures. 

Thus, as far as the studies indicate, schools gen- 
erally seem to improve with higher expenditures— 
except for small inefficient schools—but the point 
beyond which returns do not increase proportion- 
ately with expenditures has not been established.’ 

Available evidence also indicates that certain 
kinds of state-support programs are much more 
satisfactory than others. It has been established that 
some state support is required if adequate oppor- 
tunities are to be assured in all communities; that 
the plan of support should be worked out scien- 


1 Paul R. Mort, “Cost-Quality Relationships in Education.” 
Chapter 2 in Problems and Issues in Public School Finance. 
National Conference of Professors of Educational Adminis- 
tration, New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


tifically rather than on a basis of expediency; and 
that a state-local partnership plan of support has 
many advantages over others. 

Heretofore there has been a tendency for educa- 
tional groups to assume the major responsibility 
for developing proposals for financing the schools, 
More recently the assumption has grown that lay 
citizens, also, are vitally concerned; that, accord- 
ingly, working out a support plan is a joint re 
sponsibility of educators and laymen. A number of 
states have proceeded along these lines during re. 
cent years, with remarkable success. 


Characteristics of a Satisfactory Program 


o or the important steps in developing a satis 
factory program is to get agreement at the beginning 
on basic principles and criteria. On the basis of 
experience throughout the country and of finance 
studies over a period of ycars, general agreement is 
apparent on the following principles for evaluating 
existing programs of finance and for revising and 
planning improvements: 

1. The program should assure adequate, well: 
rounded opportunities for all who should benefit 
from public education, This means that public 
school finance should be so planned as to assure 
that all essential educational services and facilities 
can be made available to all persons who should be ' 
receiving education at public-school expense, and 
that the level of support should be sufficient for 
establishment and operation of good schools in all 
communities of the state. Such a program consti- 
tutes the state’s foundation program. 

2. The program should provide for a state-local , 
partnership in financing the schools which will as- 
sure reasonable equity for all taxpayers. In other 
words, the state should provide a reasonable pro- 
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portion of the funds required, and each local school 
system should give financial support in propor- 
tion to its ability. The finance plan should assure 
that all taxpayers will provide funds in equitable 
relationship to their tax-paying ability, whether 
they live in wealthy or poor communities, or 
whether they derive their income from property 
or other sources. 

3. The program should. provide maximum op- 
portunity and encouragement for local leadership 
and responsibility. America has a strong tradition 
of local responsibility for education. If this is to 
be observed, each state should seek to assure that its 
laws contain no restrictions which interfere with 
the responsibility of local school systems to plan 
and develop programs that meet their own needs. 

1. The program should facilitate optimum edu- 
cational returns for all expenditures. In other 
words, school systems in all parts of the state should 
operate with maximum efficiency and economy 
while prov iding adequate educational opportuni- 
ties. If the finance program encourages mainte- 
nance of small and inefficient districts and schools, 
the principle is violated. 

5. The program should place maximum empha- 
sis on continuous evaluation and sound, long-range 
planning, based on cooperative studies and re- 
search. It probably will not be possible in any state 
to develop a program which, from its beginning, 
will be ideal in every respect. In any event, condi- 
tions change, and programs need modification ac- 
cordingly. 


The Situation in the States 


Mos: STATE programs of financial support have 


been developed over a period of years. Thus they 
incorporate both old and new provisions. Many, as 
a result of past revisions, contain various conflicting 
provisions. Many states have restudied the problem 
during recent years, and some already have either 
completely or materially revised their previous 
plans, to put them on a distinctly sounder basis. 

When the Council of State Governments made 
its study of the state school systems in 1948-49’, the 
evidence indicated that approximately forty-two 
states had developed some type of foundation-pro- 
gram plan. In a number of states, however, the 
plan had been designed to help meet the needs only 
of the poorest districts, and the proportion of funds 
devoted to the foundation or equalization aspects 
was so small that little more than a beginning had 
been made. Fewer than half of the states had what 
approached comprehensive foundation programs 
conforming in general to the principjes set forth in 
this article. 


2 The Forty-Fight State School Systems. ‘The Council of 


State Governments. Chicago, 1949. 


Practically all states still were distributing at 
least part of their funds on a flat-grant basis (that 
is, the same amount per school-census child, per 
pupil, per school or per some similar unit, regard- 
less of the wealth or financial ability of the dis- 
tricts). Most states had a number of relatively small 
special-purpose funds which represented a_piece- 
meal approach to the problem and often resulted in 
undesirable state controls of one type or another. 
Many states distributed some funds on a basis de- 
signed to encourage reorganization of districts and 
consolidation of schools, yet distributed other funds 
on bases which rewarded small districts and small 
schools and thus made reorganization improbable. 

Since the Council’s study, there have been a 
number of encouraging developments. Most states 
have changed their finance programs in some re- 
spects. Many of the changes represented, in the 
main, an attempt to improve an existing program 
rather than adopt a new one, or to provide appro- 
priations more nearly in keeping with the increased 
cost of living. Some states, however, have under- 
taken comprehensive studies which have resulted 
in complete or practically complete revisions of 
their previous programs. 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Washington and West Virginia 
are among the states that have made major im- 
provements during the past few years. They have 
followed in general the pattern first set by New 
York—which completely revised its finance program 
in the middle twenties on the basis of scientific 
studies—and later by Pennsylvania, Alabama, Ohio 
and a few other states. Many other states in recent 
years have made important if less basic changes. 

Florida and Idaho now have eliminated all but 
one of the special purpose funds—Florida having 
retained a state textbook fund and Idaho a separate 
vocational fund. In each state all other appropria- 
tions are through one partnership foundation plan. 

West Virginia a few years ago attempted to de- 
velop a single measure of need for all current ex- 
pense items of the school program, including trans- 
portation. As the formula has not proven entirely 
satisfactory, further revisions now are in progress. 

The Florida plan, which apparently has stood 
the test of experience very satisfactorily, represents 
one of the most substantial improvements. The 
previous flat-grant plan of apportioning funds only 
for teachers’ salaries and transportation was discon- 
tinued on the basis of studies showing serious in- 
equities, and a comprehensive partnership founda- 
tion program was developed. It provides for all 
essential school services, including instructional 
salaries, transportation, other current expense and 
capital outlay. The plan represents the first sub- 
stantial effort to include provisions for capital out- 
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lay needs as part of a foundation program. Similar 
material improvements have been made more re- 
cently, as a result of comprehensive studies in several 
other states. Significant changes are in prospect in 
Mississippi, Missouri, Utah and other states as a 
result of studies now under way. 


en THE Council’s study was completed, addi- 
tional nationwide surveys have helped to throw new 
light on the problem and have provided consider- 
able additional information. A cooperative follow- 
up study of school finance was made for 1949-50 by 
the United States Office of Education, the School 
of Education of the University of California at 
Berkeley and the Council of State Governments, 
under the sponsorship of the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. This report, Public 
School Finance Programs of the Forty-Eight States, 
analyzed the situation in detail in the various states, 
pointed out the effects of some existing finance 
policies on the educational program, and proposed 
steps toward development of more adequate 
foundation programs. In connection with that 
study, a detailed explantion of the finance program 
of each state was prepared and distributed by the 
Office of Education under the title State and Local 
Public School Finance Programs, 1949-50. 

A similar cooperative study, State Provisions for 
Financing Public School Capital Outlay Programs, 
was completed recently by the Office of Education 
and the School of Education of the University of 
California at Berkeley. It reviewed and analyzed 
the various state programs for financing capital out- 
lay and proposed principles that should be observed 
in developing a plan for meeting the needs. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the Sup- 
port of Public Education undertook in 1951 to de- 
termine some effects of finance policies and prac- 
tices on the public school program.’ It is evident 
from this study that the effects of many of the exist- 
ing finance policies are not understood even by 
educators, and that some policies of most states in 
the field of finance have undesirable effects on 
phases of the public school program. 

During the past year a committee of the National 
Conference of Professors of Educational Adminis- 
tration has prepared a summary and synthesis of 
all the research findings in the field of public school 
finance. Chapters of this book, Problems and Issues 
in Public School Finance,‘ indicate procedures that 


3 Edgar L. Morphet, (Chairman). “Some Effects of Finance 
Policies and Practices on the Public School Program.” A 
report of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on the Support 
of Public Education. The Phi Delia Kappan, September, 
1951, PP. 5-44. 

4Published by Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. July, 1952. 


may be followed to solve some of the existing prob. 
lems. The report makes it evident that every state 
now can develop a sound plan for financing jts 
schools if it first makes a comprehensive, systematic 
study of the entire situation to determine problems 
and needs. 

An additional study by the United States Office 
of Education, now nearing completion, will present 
a “profile” chart for each state showing the range 
in expenditures among the districts for 1949-50. It 
will show certain respects in which progress has 
been made and others in which there has been lit. 
tle or no progress in finance programs since com. 
pletion of a similar survey ten years ago. 


Analyzing State Programs 


N. MEROUS questions are involved when a state 
undertakes to analyze its finance program in order 
to determine satisfactory and unsatisfactory fea. 
tures. Some of them were suggested in the listing of 
principles above, but they merit emphasis here, 
along with other questions that arise from them. 

1. Is a reasonably equitable program of educa- 
tion guaranteed for each properly organized local 
school system? Or does the state, in effect, guarantee 
a much more expensive and extensive educational 
program in certain types of districts than in others? 
The facts can be determined through recently de- 
veloped survey methods. If the amount guaranteed 
per unit is much more in certain districts than in 
others, the program can be corrected. 

2. What is the range in expenditures among dis- 
tricts? One of the early procedures developed for 


studying the effect of state finance programs was to | 


determine, at least for representative districts, the 
expenditures for current expense in each district 
exclusive of transportation, then to divide this ex- 
penditure by a number representing appropriately 
weighted pupil or classroom units. Such a study 
shows the range in expenditures but takes account 
of all effort by local districts, which may range from 
a very low to a very high effort. 

3. Are the sources of revenue for school support 
reasonably proportionate to sources of income of 
the people of the state? The traditional source for 
the school program has been the property tax, but 
the income of the people today is derived from a 
much broader base. Most states, accordingly, have 
broadened their school-support base considerably 
beyond the property tax. An analysis of revenue 
sources for school support, state and local, will show 
the extent of dependence on the general property 
tax. In some states the percentage still may run as 
high as 85 or go. 

j. Does the program reward continuance of small 
districts and small schools rather than encouraging 
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more economical ones? If a certain amount is guar- 
anteed to each district regardless of size, it is likely 
to retard the reorganization of small districts, since, 
if two or more small districts combined, the total 
amount of state funds for them would be reduced. 
This situation exists in a number of states. Further, 
the state aid formula may be such that when two 
or more small elementary or high schools consoli- 
date, the number of units allotted will be less than 
if the schools continue separately. Such provisions 
obviously tend to retard consolidation. 

5. Is provision made for all essential elements of 
school costs? Some states have provided funds only 
for such items as teachers’ salaries and transporta- 
tion, on the assumption that local districts can 
meet all other expenses. Yet districts vary in ability 
to support any phase of the school program. An- 
other common provision has been to establish aid 
for current expense but to provide no funds for 
capital outlay. The least wealthy districts thus will 
be in the least satisfactory position to provide 
needed building facilities, and as a result the entire 
program may be handicapped. An analysis of the 
purposes for which state funds may be used can 
determine the extent to which districts will be 
handicapped in providing phases of the program 
for which no state funds are available and also will 
determine whether certain phases of the program 
are more liberally financed than others. 

6. Do any state subsidies result in inequitable 
tax efforts? If the state provides a large proportion 
of funds on a flat-grant basis, certain of the more 
wealthy districts may be able to provide a reason- 
ably satistactory program with a very low local tax 
effort, while some of the least wealthy districts may 
have to make excessive effort to support a less satis- 
factory one. The state, in effect, thus provides a 
subsidy to the taxpayers of certain districts which 
enables them to keep their local taxes below those 
necessary in other districts. Similarly, if a state pro- 
vides sufficient amounts for high school tuition, 
common school districts may be able to send their 


children to a high school district, yet keep their tax 


levy lower than is necessary in high school districts. 
In such a case the state is really subsidizing the 
taxpayers of the common school districts to the ex- 
tent that they have every incentive to continue as 
separate common school districts, no incentive to 
become part of a properly organized high school 
district. Thorough analysis of the state program 
will bring such inequities to light if they exist. 

7. Are the measures of local ‘ability satisfactory 
and equitable? A number of states require a local 
uniform tax effort for participation in the founda- 
tion program. If assessment practices are uniform, 
such a requirement is reasonably equitable. If, how- 
ever, some districts assess at a much lower ratio 
than others, those districts doing the poorest job of 


assessing may receive more than their fair share of 
state funds; this will be the case when the amount 
of state funds required is determined by subtract- 
ing from the total calculated cost of the program 
in a district the funds available from the required 
local tax levy. In such a case the state in effect sub- 
sidizes poor assessment practices and permits in- 
equities. 

8. Are valid measures of need or cost used? Un- 
less they are, an uneven program results. Some 
states, for example, provide funds for certain phases 
of the school program on the basis of approved 
budget applications. Thus districts that make the 
best case are likely to get more funds in proportion 
to their needs than districts that fail to present 
their evidence satisfactorily. Other states provide 
reimbursement to districts on the basis of expendi- 
tures; this tends to reward districts with highest ex- 
penditures. A number of states still provide the 
same amount per pupil for transportation, regard- 
less of varying conditions; yet the number of pupils 
is not a valid measure of transportation need, and 
districts with sparse population are penalized. 
Thorough analysis of all phases of the program 
should bring such discrepancies to light. 

g. Has the state imposed requirements, controls 
or restrictions that tend to handicap or limit the 
initiative of local districts in developing a program 
that will meet their needs? Most of the state re- 
quirements established undoubtedly were not de- 
signed to restrict local responsibility. Yet when 
states prescribe, directly or indirectly, the funds 
that may be used for any one portion of the pro- 
gram, when they specify in the state-aid formulas a 
much lower number of pupils per teacher or a 
higher amount of funds for secondary than for 
elementary schools, or when they impose conditions 
that make it difficult for local districts to go beyond 
the foundation program, they tend to limit local 
control and responsibility. Detailed analysis of the 
entire state program can determine whether any 
handicapping controls have been imposed. 


Developing a Satisfactory Support Program 


Mansy difficulties inevitably confront develop- 
ment of a sound support program. Vested interest 
gioups among educators tend to oppose certain 
changes and insist on others. Groups of lay citizens 
may become more interested in certain phases of 
the program than in others and support subsidies 
that tend to unbalance it. Wealthy communities 
often tend to resist establishment of sound founda- 
tion programs, which necessarily provide substan- 
tial aid for the less wealthy. People who are accus- 
tomed to one way of doing things hesitate to 
change. 

Various procedures have been used in attempting 
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to improve state support programs. One of the most 
common has been to employ one or more experts 
who analyze the existing program and make recom- 
mendations. These recommendations may be sound 
but still may not be understood by the people of 
the state and therefore may not be accepted. Legis- 
lative groups frequently have made studies and pro- 
posed changes, with or without technical advice. 

During the last few years a number of states have 
been using quite a different approach which seems 
to involve much promise. States including Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana and Texas, and more recently 
Missouri and Utah, have established lay commis- 
sions which have been responsible for sponsoring 
studies of the entire program and for proposing 
improvements. Under the best conditions these 
commissions serve as policy groups to determine 
studies that should be made and to help evaluate 
conclusions and pass upon recommendations. Under 
the lay groups the necessary studies are carried 
through by committees of educators and lay citi- 
zens, usually with the help of expert consultants 
from out-of-state. When such studies have been car- 
ried out on a sound basis they have resulted in 
widespread understanding of problems and needs. 
Usually substantial improvements in the programs 
have resulted. 


Fes A number of years a rather common pro- 
cedure in attempting to develop programs of finan- 
cial support was to study average practice in a state, 
oi the assumption that a program developed on 
this basis would be reasonable. But average practice 
contains some bad as well as good features. A pro- 
gram projected on it may, for example, tend to per- 
petuate small schools and districts. It may help per- 
petuate unsound differences in salaries and teach- 
ing load between the elementary and secondary 
schools, as practice tends to show lower salaries and 
higher teaching loads in the elementary than in the 
secondary schools. Gradually states have been get- 
ting away from average practice as a program basis. 

Another approach has been to determine expend- 
itures in typical districts. The support program 
then may be projected on the basis of these typical 
expenditures, with the assumption that if all dis- 
tricts are guaranteed the indicated amounts of 
money through a combination of state and local 
funds they will be akle to provide satisfactory 
schools. There is some merit to this approach, but 
it often has not involved lay citizens and frequently 
has resulted in complicated formulas that are difh- 
cult to understand. 

Still a different approach has been used in recent 
years with increasing frequency and success—a sim- 
ple procedure that necessarily involves lay citizens 


and can be understood by them. The first step is to 
determine what services and facilities are required 
for a satisfactory public school program. For ex. 
ample, are persons with only a limited amount of 
college training generally satisfactory as teachers, or 
should teachers be college graduates? How many 
pupils in how many grades can the average teacher 
be expected to teach satisfactorily? A whole series 
of questions along these lines should be asked, and 
they should be answered on the basis of the best 
evidence available. Thus lay and school people 
alike should be able to agree on the characteristics 
of a satisfactory program. It then becomes relatively 
simple to translate needs into costs and to develop 
a program of state support assuring that all prop- 
erly organized local school systems can provide the 
essentials of the foundation program without ex. 
cessive local tax effort. 


, rHE essentials have been agreed upon, it 
becomes necessary to develop a plan for me: asuring 
objectively the educational needs included in this 
foundation program for each local school system. 
Unless objective procedure is used, inequities may 
result because of varying interpretations. The pro- 
cedure should be so simple and objective that it 
can be used by someone in the local system or at 
the state level, with the same conclusions. as to 
units of need. 

It might seem logical to base conclusions on the 
number of pupils in school. However a teacher and 
other essential services must be provided even for 
five or six pupils in a small isolated school, whereas 
in a larger one a teacher can without difficulty as- 
sume responsibility for twenty-five or thirty pupils. 
Pupils in small schools can be given a weighting 
which makes them equivalent in units per teacher 
to the number in large schools, or a classroom unit 
can be used. The latter usually seems to be pre- 
ferred by lay citizens because it is more easily un- 
derstood. Thus a classroom unit may be allotted 
for each twenty-five to thirty pupils in large schools; 
for one-teacher schools which are isol: ited, one unit 
should be allotted regardless of the number of pu- 
pils. Care must be taken not to authorize such ad- 
justments for non-isolated small schools lest they be 
encouraged to perpetuate themselves. 

The classroom unit thus can represent the need 
for teachers and other members of the instructional 
staff, for other current expense and, in fact, for 
capital outlay. Although a teacher-unit relationship 
might be worked out for transportation need based 
on sparsity of population, it usually is considered 
simplest, particularly by lay citizens, to determine 
transportation need on a basis more obviously re- 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Mr. Chisholm, Professor of Education at the University of Nebraska, 
has studied school district reorganization in many states and has written 
extensively on the subject. In these pages he emphasizes the value of 
sound district organization for public school education and points to 
the important role of the states in leading for it. He discusses princi- 
ples and features which he considers important for good organization, 
summarizes some of the methods various states have found valuable 
in bringing effective reorganization to pass, and notes some of the 
difficulties that can stand in the way of reorganization movement;. 


School District Reorganization Today 


By L. CHIsHoLM 


NE oF the most recent big movements in 
() American education is the reorganization 
of ineffective school districts into local ad- 
ministrative units in harmony with the social, eco- 
nomic and educational changes that have been tak- 
ing place during the past half century. Fortunately, 
district reorganization also is one of the most popu- 
lar recent developments in education, if popularity 
can be inferred from the number of states which 
have enacted comprehensive school district laws. 
Virtually all states except those with the county 
educational system have been engaged in district 
reorganization programs recently; and most states 
with county educational organization are reorgan- 
izing the “attendance areas” within the counties. 
What is the place of school district reorganiza- 
tion in education in a democracy? What is the na- 
ture of a good school district reorganization pro- 
gram? What are some of the road blocks that have 
slowed down or stymied progress in district reor- 
ganization? ‘Those are the questions with which 
this paper now will deal. 


The Place of the Local School District in 
American Education 


Au RICA Owes much of its greatness to the Pilgrim 
Fathers. This is true of many phases of life, and 
education is far from an exception. Only twenty- 
seven years after the Pilgrims landed on the coast 
of New England, they established a system of pub- 
lic schools for the education of their children. In 
doing so, they chose to organize local administra- 
tive units. Each of these had its committee of “‘se- 
lect men,” which we choose to call the board of 
education. That was the beginning of the local 
school district system as we know it in America. 
With its twin brother, the county-school unit, it has 
become universal practice in the United States. 


The local school district offers many advantages 
over centralized systems of education which exist 
in other major nations of the world. The chief ad- 
vantages include: 

1. It puts control of the schools primarily in the 
hands of parents whose children are being educated 
in each community. Thus it decentralizes educa- 
tion and prevents some one or some small group in 
the nation’s capital from dictating what the schools 
shall teach, or how they shall teach. 

2. It makes possible desirable variations in pro- 
grams of education according to the desires of par- 
ents, pupil needs and community variations. 

3. It encourages capable educational leadership 
in each community in planning and conducting 
programs. In fact, an effectively organized school 
district not only encourages the people to secure 
capable leadership in each community but does as 
much as any other thing to give a capable school 
administrator and classroom teachers the condi- 
tions under which they may do their best work. 

The local school district thus is America’s great- 
est contribution to educational organization. This 
makes it all the more important that the people in 
the various states preserve and enrich the heritage 
by reorganizing school districts that have become 
ineffectual into strong local administrative units. 

America, let us re-emphasize, has no national sys- 
tem of education. Instead, we have forty-eight state 
school systems operating through a network of local 
school districts or local school administrative units. 
Legally, however, final control rests in the state 
constitution and in the hands of the state legis- 
lature. The state, as the parent of the local school 
districts, ‘should encourage them to improve their 
educational programs. It should give the necessary 
leadership in achieving this aim. While supporting 
local responsibility fully, the state has every justi- 
fication to move for eliminating local school dis- 
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tricts that are unable to provide opportunities in 
harmony with today’s needs. 

The school district reorganization movement to- 
day differs basically from the old school district 
“consolidation” of a generation ago. It was essen- 
tially a matter of joining two or more districts to- 
gether through a petition signed by a specified num- 
ber or percentage of residents in the districts af- 
fected. Sometimes the consolidation laws required 
that an election be held in the districts involved 
and that a majority of the votes cast must favor it 
if the new district was to be formed. Consolidation, 
therefore, was essentially a local matter. There was 
no state-wide program and little, if any, encourage- 
ment for the formation of a new district which 
would include whole districts and parts of others. 
Due to insufficient leadership and the nature of the 
laws, consolidation produced few lasting results in 
most states. Its chief contribution was in arousing 
popular interest in the need for reorganization. 

It also is necessary to distinguish between an 
attendance unit and an administrative unit. The 
administrative unit is the school district over which 
presides a board of education. The attendance unit 
is simply the neighborhood within the district in 
which a school building is located. An adminis- 
trative unit thus may contain one or more attend- 
ance units. Many people oppose school district re- 
organization in the belief that the new district will 
of necessity contain only one attendance unit. 

Most school districts were organized soon after 
their states were admitted to the Union, or as soon 
thereafter as need for a school arose in a given 
geographic area. Although the farmer and the busi- 
ness man have kept up with changed conditions, a 
large number of school districts have not been reor- 
ganized since they were formed. The main purpose 
of district reorganization is: 

1. To strengthen and preserve local control over 
the schools by developing effective local adminis- 
trative units or districts everywhere throughout the 
state, according to conditions which now exist. 

2. To provide better educational opportunities 
to thousands of children. 

3. To increase efficiency. 

4. To help enrich community life. 

We do not strengthen our much-cherished local 
control over schools by preserving local districts 
that are no longer able to meet educational needs. 
Neither can the schools generally do much more 
than scratch the surface in enriching community 
life when the community is cut up into a dozen in- 
dependent administrative units in education. 


The Nature of an Adequate Local School District 


CHIEF characteristics of an adequate school 
district may be summarized as follows: 


1. A well-organized district makes possible a care. 
fully planned educational program from kinder. 
garten or first grade through high school. It con. 
tains at least one high school, perhaps one or more 
junior high schools and one or more elementary 
schools. In many communities the district also wil] 
make possible a junior college and a program of 
adult education. 

2. The district is of such nature as to provide a 
rich program of educational opportunities for all 
boys and girls, in harmony with the wide range of 
interests and abilities of children and youth. 

3. It contains the geographic area commonly re. 
ferred to as the “community,” an area which has 
social and economic cohesion. 

4. The district is such that it provides many fa- 
cilities and programs which enrich community life. 

5. It makes possible a sound, economical pro- 
gram of financing and administering education. 

6. It has its own board of education, elected by 
the voters of the district. 

7. All parents whose children attend school re- 
side within the district and have a voice in deter- 
mining educational policies and programs. 

Experience in several states indicates that to ob- 
tain the most effective school district reorganization 
the following means are advisable: 

1. A county committee in each county. The 
duties of a county committee should be to consider 
the need for redistricting in the county, prepare a 
comprehensive plan for reorganization of all dis- 
tricts where this is desirable, and submit the pro- 
posed plan to the state committee. The member- 
ship of a county committee should be representa- 
tive of lay citizens, with the county superintendent 
of schools acting as secretary. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that it is best to have the committee ap- 
pointed by representatives of all school boards in 
the county and to have its meetings called by the 
county superintendent. 

2. A state committee on district reorganization. 
This committee should work out principles for the 
guidance of county committees, give leadership to 
the entire program, approve or disapprove plans 
submitted by the county committees and return 
them to the county superintendent. The state com- 
mittee should be appointed by the state board of 
education, or by the Governor in states which have 
no state board. The majority of its members should 
be representative lay citizens, a minority educators. 

3. Professionally trained field workers. These 
should be under the jurisdiction of the state com- 
mittee and loaned to county committees upon re- 
quest. They should survey relevant conditions and 
facts for the benefit of the county committees and 
meet with the state committee to explain in detail 
the facts concerning each proposal for school dis- 
trict reorganization. 
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4. Sufficient funds. The legislature should appro- 
priate to the state committee on school district re- 
oreanization sufficient funds to employ the neces- 
sary personnel and pay all necessary expenses, in- 
cluding those of the county committee, involved in 
the reorganization program. 

5. Vote by the people. When a county commit- 
tee prepares its plan for redistricting and the state 
committee approves it, the county superintendent 
should be responsible for posting the proper notices 
in calling an election on the plan in each proposed 
new district. The vote by the people should be final. 

The advantages of those means to effective reor- 
ganization seem obvious, but two of them call for 
additional comments. 

As we have emphasized, a new district should be 
well planned in terms of the educational needs of 
the children who attend school. Too frequently, 
school-district reorganization programs overlook 
this essential factor and leave it largely to chance. 
County committees frequently merely hold “hear- 
ings” in the hope that plans will emerge. Much of 
the discussion under those circumstances grows out 
of preconceived prejudices and is carried on in the 
light of only a few of the facts.involved. The most 
successful experience in district reorganization has 
included the assistance of well-trained, capable field 
workers, employed on a full-time basis to make 
comprehensive, objective studies of all pertinent 
factors. The findings of such study then are made 
available as the basis for consideration by the 
county committee and the people generally, and 
also by the state school officials at a later stage in 
the process. Public hearings and similar discussions 
thus can take place on a much higher level. 

Popular vote on a proposed new school district 
accords with a fundamental in America’s demo- 
cratic way of doing things. The states seem to pre- 
fer two alternative kinds of election. In some cases, 
the law requires that rural and urban votes be 
counted separately and that the proposed district 
must receive a favorable majority in both rural and 
urban areas to become effective. Other states pro- 
vide that a majority vote in the total proposed dis- 
trict is sufficient to authorize it. There has been 
considerable discussion concerning the merits of 
the two plans. However, states which have used the 
latter are as enthusiastic about it as are the states 
which have used the former. Only a few people in 
urban centers are inclined to include rural areas 
against their will. In our American community, 
rural and urban people are much closer together in 
thought than is generally believed to be the case. 
Frequently they attend the same churches, belong 
to the same lodges, go hunting and fishing together, 
and in many other ways associate regularly. The 
farmer’s daughter marries the banker's son, and the 
doctor’s daughter the farmer's son. Such factors 
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usually have proved to be sufficient to prevent com- 
munities from focusing attention too exclusively on 
“interests” of one group as against those of the 
other. 


Road Blocks to Progress 


= general advance, a number of road blocks 
have interfered with progress in school district re- 
organization in several states. Eight major barriers 
deserve emphasis here. 

1. Lack of proper understanding on the part of 
many people of what school district reorganization 
is and what it aims to achieve. 

2. The wrong kind of program for the financial 
support of the schools. 

Piecemeal reorganization legislation. 
Improper legal technicalities. 

Personal and community conflic. 

Vested interests. 

Geographic conditions. 

Lack of capable leadership over an adequate 
period of time. 

Each of the foregoing road blocks can be re- 
moved by capable leadership. 

The first calls for an honest, straightforward pro- 
gram aimed at developing a high level of under- 
standing among the people of the need for school 
district reorganization in terms of benefits for the 
school children. 

The second exists because the school finance pro- 
grams in the past have been developed piecemeal, 
perhaps as a result of sudden pressure—sometimes 
from among educators and sometimes from organ- 
ized lay groups—to enact this or that particular 
phase of a school finance program. The net result 
may be that several parts of a school finance pro- 
gram, although meeting certain needs, set up bar- 
riers to sound district reorganization by “freezing”’ 
a number of ineffectively organized districts. 

The third road block—piecemeal school district 
reorganization legislation—may result from failure 
to draft an adequate proposal or from clashing in- 
terests which bring about unsound amendments or 
deletions in a good program. 

The fourth barrier, legal technicalities, has 
caused trouble in several states. Usually the techni- 
calities take the form of indefinite phrasing in the 
law, which serves as the basis for suits at law. This 
was what occurred, for example, in a state which 
enacted a school district reorganization law in 1945. 
A considerable amount of school district reorgani- 
zation took place by 1947, but opposition to the 
law developed. The 1947 session of the legislature 
debated the merits of school district reorganization 
at considerable length, and the demand to retain 
the law prevailed. Nevertheless the law was taken 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Mr. Thomson is a staff member of the Midwest Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration and Assistant Professor of Education 
and of Economics at the University of Chicago. In this summary arti- 
cle he takes a bird's-eye view, from an economist’s standpoint, of our 
nationwide educational enterprise, its magnitude in terms of money, 
students, teachers and administrators. He suggests some of its effects 
on our social-economic system. And he points up certain of the present 
and looming problems of administration and finance, with particular 
reference to the impact of state educational aid. 


Economic Aspects of Public Education 


By Procter THOMSON 


I. Facts and Tendencies 


RESENTATION Of a few of the key facts and fig- 
ures regarding American education today will 
serve to emphasize its importance in our 

country’s economic-social fabric and will under- 
line certain problems which it raises for state gov- 
ernments. 

Last year, approximately 2.2 per cent, or $6 bil- 
lion of a net national income of $276 billion, was 
expended for public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. To this should be added somewhat under 
$1 billion for private and parochial schools and 
approximately $2 billion for higher education, 
both public and private. 

These expenditures took care of more than 
twenty-one million grade school pupils and slightly 
over seven million in high school, of whom (based 
on 1950 figures) 88 per cent at the elementary level 
and g2 per cent at the high school level were at- 
tached to the “public” schools. College and univer- 
sity enrollments numbered just over two million. 
These figures are exclusive of some three-quarters 
of a million trade school and business college 
students. 

Teachers and administrators numbered about 
one million at the public elementary and secondary 
level and on a full-time basis about 200,000 at the 
college level; in addition, an estimated 75,000 to 
100,000 teachers served the private and parochial 
grade and high schools. 

In round numbers, then, $9 billion, thirty mil- 
lion students, and a million and a quarter teachers 
and administrators constitute the gross dimensions 
of the American system of formal education. 

There is, however, a tendency to underestimate 
the real costs of education, inasmuch as the largest 
single item of “expense” does not appear in the ac- 
counts at all. This item is made up of the income 
which might have been earned, or the goods and 
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services which might have been produced, if high 
school and university students had entered the 
labor market instead of attending school. The more 
protracted the period of time spent in formal 
schooling the larger this magnitude becomes, 
Probably, at present wage rates, the total amount 
of alternative earnings is several times as large as 
the direct out-of-pocket expenses incurred for edu- 
cation. But, to obviate possible misunderstanding, 
it must be emphasized that the immediate sacrifice 
of earnings during the period of school attendance 
undoubtedly increases rather than decreases both 
the net lifetime income of the individual and the 
net national income of the society. 

The quantitative cross-sectional picture sketched 
above is, obviously, valid only for 1950 and 1951. 
Looking backward, we could trace the rapid 
changes in expenditure and enrollment over the 
previous half century as a consequence of the 
emerging faith of American society in the virtues of 
public education. Not more than 1 per cent of the 
national income was devoted to public education at 
the turn of the century. About fifteen and a half 
million pupils were enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools, representing 72 per cent of 
children aged five to seventeen. Since that date the 
corresponding fraction has climbed above 80 per 
cent, most of the increase being registered in the 
high school bracket. In 1g00 high-school enroll- 
ments represented about 4 per cent of the total 
elementary and secondary pupils, both public and 
private; they now constitute around 22 per cent. 
College enrollments have climbed still more rapidly 
—from 238,000 or 4 per cent of the population aged 
eighteen to twenty-one in 1900, to more than two 
million, or slightly less than go per cent of the 
same age group, now. 

While not evident from the statistics per se, it is 
worth noting that the ladder of progression from 
grade school to junior high through senior high in 
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America constitutes a single or homogeneous sys- 
tem of curriculum and instruction, in sharp con- 
trast to the dual system prevailing in European 
education. In the latter a single curriculum is fol- 
lowed till about ages ten or twelve; at that point 
one branch leads off to a type of training oriented 
primarily toward the acquisition of vocational and 
technical skills; the other branch, through the aca- 
demic high school, to the university or professional 
school. To oversimplify a complex issue, the effect 
of the dual system has been to perpetuate existing 
class distinctions and to inhibit socio-economic 
mobility through premature specialization of the 
curriculum. The prevalent American system en- 
courages mobility. 


am forward, one of the most obvious and 
certain quantitative tendencies will be a vast in- 
crease in grade-school and high-school enrollments 
as a consequence of the rising birth rate of the past 
decade. From a low of about eighteen births per 
thousand population in the 1930's the rate cumula- 
tively increased, beginning in 1941, to a high of 25.8 
in 1947 (or twenty-seven if corrected for under- 
registration of births); it is running currently at 
about twenty-four per thousand. 

The historical significance of this trend can best 
be appreciated in light of the fact that twenty-five 
per thousand was the prevailing rate in 1915, the 
year in which we first began to collect reliable statis- 
tics of births on a national level. As a result of 
these tendencies, enrollment in elementary schools 
is expected to reach about twenty-five million in 
1957, to be followed shortly thereafter by new peaks 
in high school enrollments. This will entail expan- 
sion of the educational apparatus on all fronts, but 
the major bottleneck is anticipated in school build- 
ings, the quantity and quality of which are already 
inadequate by present day standards due to the 
legacy of obsolescence inherited from the great de- 
pression and the war. 

Turning from general tendencies to concrete de- 
tails, both administrative control and financial sup- 
port of schools in America have traditionally been 
concentrated in the local school district. However, 
state governments within recent years have assumed 
an increasing absolute and proportional share of 
the burden of support. In 1939-40, the proportion 
of total public elementary and secondary school 
revenues from local, state, and federal sources—ex- 
clusive of receipts for capital expenditures—was, 
respectively, 68.0, 30.3, and 1.7 per cent. (County 
sources are included in the local component.) By 
1949-50 a considerable shift had taken place. The 
corresponding local, state, and federal shares in 
that year were 55.4, 42-7 and 1.9 per cent. At pres- 
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ent, in other words, disregarding the minuscule 
share of the national government, the burden of 
support for current operation of the public schools 
approaches a 50—50 division between the state and 
the locality. With capital expenditures included, 
the state foots almost 40 per cent of the bill. 

Again this is in striking contrast to the European 
pattern. In England and Wales, the national gov- 
ernment provides about two-thirds and the local 
educational authority one-third of the total school 
budget. In France, also, two-thirds of the monies 
are provided by the central government. It should 
be noted, however, that the same fraction of central 
governmental support is associated with markedly 
different degrees of local autonomy. In Britain, ad- 
ministration is localized; in France major decisions 
on educational policy are concentrated in the 
hands of the Ministry of Education. 


II. Fiscal and Policy Problems 


I, rHeE large, the problem of educational finance 
and administration is how to secure equity and efh- 
ciency within the broad framework of a federal sys- 
tem of government. In this respect, its problems are 
similar to those facing many other elements of state 
and local government. On the one hand, the local 
school district and the municipality, when properly 
organized and staffed, is the optimum-sized unit for 
administration and control; on the other hand the 
state, or in some cases the federal government, is 
the optimum unit for taxation and collection of 
revenues. Thus the administrative capacity of school 
districts in particular and local governments in gen- 
eral exceeds their fiscal capacity. 

To particularize, local control and home rule in 
respect to certain problems are necessary for the 
maintenance of political freedom and administra- 
tive efficiency, but the kinds of taxes which locali- 
ties and school districts are equipped to levy are 
not sufficient today to finance the type and level of 
services which these local units are called upon to 
provide. This is especially true of the property tax 
which, even today, supplies over 80 per cent of local 
revenues. 

Since the fiscal capacity of state governments ex- 
ceeds that of the local school district the states 
have been persuaded, as indicated above, to finance 
an increasingly large share of the costs of public 
education. This development would probably have 
occurred, and one can plausibly argue that it should 
have occurred, even if all districts within the state 
possessed equal wealth, income and taxable capacity 
per unit of educational “‘need.’”” However, wide dif- 
ferences in fiscal capacity of school districts (ratios 
of 50 or 100 to 1 are not uncommon in many 
states) provide an additional impetus for state aid, 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Late in 1950, the Executive Committee of the Governors’ Conference 
and the Board of Managers of the Council of State Governments di- 
rected the Council to make a study of higher education in all the 
states. The assignment reflected general and growing recognition 
in the states that they face heavy problems in meeting present-day edu- 
cational needs at the college and university level. The resulting study, 
submitted as a report to the Governors’ Conference of 1952, deals 
primarily with the programs, financing and organization of the state 
systems of higher education. Its summary and conclusions follow. 


Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States 


Summary and Conclusions* 


IGHER education in the forty-eight states is 
H being examined more closely today than at 

any previous time in its history. Since the 
close of World War II more than two-thirds of the 
states have launched surveys of the organization of 
state government. Some of these have examined 
state institutions of higher education in terms of 
their place in the framework of state government 
generally. And almost all the surveys have con- 
cerned themselves with certain developments in 
state administrative reorganization which affect 
higher education—developments which _ include, 
among others, centralized purchasing, centralized 
personnel services, executive budgeting, etc. Dur- 
ing the same period more than half of the states 
have conducted separate studies of higher educa- 
tion. For the most part, these studies, have focused 
attention on the needs of the states for the pro- 
grams and services of institutions of higher educa- 
tion and on the manner in which the needs are 
being met. 

Over the years, American higher education has 
played an important role in shaping the lives and 
livelihood of the people. Through its instructional 
offerings, its research undertakings, and its exten- 
sion, adult education and general public service 
programs, higher education contributes immeasur- 
ably to the vitality and maturity of our society. 

From the beginning, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, both public and private, have received gov- 
ernmental encouragement and support. The Massa- 
chusetts Colonial Assembly appropriated public 
funds for the establishment of America’s first col- 
lege, Harvard. As a general practice, the states have 
granted indirect aid to private institutions in the 
form of special privileges and tax exemptions. In 


*From Higher Education in the Forty-Eight States, 333 
pages. The Council of State Governments, 1952. 
! The report as a whole. 
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addition, state and local governments have created 
a large number of publicly controlled and sup. 
ported institutions of higher education. Today, 
public institutions number over 650, roughly one. 
third of the total, and they enroll more than one. 
half of all resident (full-time, regular-term) students, 

Approximately half of the public institutions are 
state universities, colleges, and professional and 
technical schools of various kinds. And nearly three- 
fourths of the full-time students attending public 
institutions are enrolled in state schools; they com- 
prise, roughly, three-eighths of the total number of 
resident students enrolled in all institutions, public 
and private. The remaining public institutions are 
maintained by units of local government such as 
municipalities, counties and special districts. These 
serve about one-eighth of the total number of resi- 
dent students enrolled in all institutions, public 
and private. 

Higher education, as an important state responsi- 
bility, is claiming closer attention from state policy- 
forming officials. With increasing frequency Gover- 
nors and legislators ask: What does the future hold 
for higher education, particularly state-supported 
higher education? On what basis may immediate 
and long-range plans best be formulated? What are 
the kinds of problems likely to arise? Which courses 
of action appear most promising? 

This survey! outlines the kinds of programs and 
activities carried on by institutions of higher edu- 
cation, public and private, throughout the nation. 
It describes the general purposes for which the in- 
stitutions expend their funds. It analyzes the sources 
from which the nation’s colleges and universities 
receive their income. And it examines the manner 
in which the states are organized for the support 
and direction of state institutions of higher educa- 
tion. In general terms, the findings of the survey 
are these: 
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I. Public demand for the services provided by 

institutions of higher education will continue to 

mount; expenditures of institutions of higher 
education will continue to increase. 


‘ton passaGE of the first Morrill Act in 1862 jolted 
American higher education out of the familiar 
paths it had trod for two centuries. With the intro- 
duction and development of the land-grant college 
program came a clearer identification of the role of 
higher education: (1) It is now generally agreed 
that higher education should be made available to 
broad segments of the population; (2) education in 
the applied sciences—technical and vocational edu- 
cation generally—now has wide recognition and 
status; and (3) the performance of broad public 
services and participation in activities designed to 
serve both immediate and long-range needs of so- 
ciety are generally accepted as proper and impor- 
tant functions of institutions of higher education. 
These trends toward greater democratization of 
higher education, thus begun, continue strong 
today. 

The growth of American higher education has 
been phenomenal. Although America’s total popu- 
lation nearly doubled during the half-century just 
ended, college-age population—age groups eighteen 
through twenty-one—increased no more than 45 per 
cent. In sharp contrast, resident enrollment in the 
nation’s colleges and universities increased nearly 
g25 per cent during the same fifty years. 

Several significant shifts in program gained im- 
petus during recent decades. First, the junior col- 
lege or “community college’ movement matured 
rapidly. The 436 institutions of this type in 1930 
reported a total student body (including part-time 
students) of 74,088. By 1950, the number of institu- 
tions was 634, and the number of students totaled 
562,786; seven and one-half times as many students 
attended 45 per cent more institutions. 

Secondly, graduate education made tremendous 
advances during these years. A total of 51,064 grad- 
uate students attended the nation’s colleges and 
universities in 1930. Graduate enrollment in 1950 
reached 223,786—four and one-third times as large 
as the earlier figure. And graduate education costs 
more per student to provide than undergraduate. 
Small classes, intensive personal attention by fac- 
ulty members to students, expensive library and 
laboratory facilities—all these spell high costs for 
the graduate schools. Training for many of the 
professions, also, is more expensive than under- 
graduate education. Medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine and public health are a few of the fields 
in which annual per-student costs are high. 

Substantial increases in extension activities, adult 
education and general public service programs con- 
stituted a third significant program shift during the 


go’s and 40's. Comprehensive data are not available 
to establish the number of people served by these 
programs, or their costs, but it is clear that they 
have mushroomed during the last two decades. 

Enormous expansion of research activities of 
higher education merits special attention as a fourth 
significant shift during the last twenty years. Ex- 
penditures for separately budgeted, organized re- 
search projects alone multiplied twelve and one- 
half times, from $18 million in 1930 to $225 million 
in 1950. There is no way to measure accurately in 
terms of dollars the value of the research activities 
of the colleges and universities. They supply in 
large part the foundation on which tomorrow's sci- 
entific, economic, social and political advance will 
be built. 

Thus, today, institutions of higher education are 
providing more services of more kinds for more 
people. Indications are strong that this trend will 
continue. 


II. Public funds will continue to supply the 
major share of income received by institutions 


of higher education. 


‘bi NATION'S colleges and universities receive 
funds for educational and general purposes from a 
variety of sources, both public and private. The 
public sources are (1) state government; (2) local 
government (such as municipalities, counties and 
special districts); and (3) federal government (in- 
cluding federal payments for veterans’ fees). Other 
identifiable sources of income are non-veteran stu- 
dent fees, endowment earnings, and private gifts 
and grants. 

Early reports indicate that with the development 
of the land-grant college movement, the relative 
importance of public funds as a source of income 
for institutions of higher education increased sub- 
stantially. In 1918, 42 per cent of total operating 
funds received 4y all colleges and universities, pub- 
lic and private, came from public sources; by mid- 
century this percentage was much higher. During 
the 20’s tremendous increases in enrollment forced 
college and university administrators to turn more 
and more to student fees for revenue. The share of 
institutional income supplied by all public sources 
dropped to 35 per cent during the late 20’s and 
remained at that level for a decade. But it rose in 
1948 to nearly 60 per cent; in 1950 it was slightly 
lower, just above 57 per cent. 

Endowment earnings, traditionally a major source 
of income for private institutions, have declined 
steadily over the last three decades in terms of their 
relative contribution. In 1918 they provided 18.5 
per cent of the educational and general income of 
all institutions; in 1950 they supplied 5.4 per cent. 
In contrast, income from private gifts and grants 
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has increased in relative importance, from 4.5 per 
cent in 1918 to 6.6 per cen: in 1950. Private donors 
are giving greater amounts for current operations 
rather than giving for endowment purposes only. 

The share of income which all institutions, pub- 
lic and private, received from non-veteran student 
sa ranged from 21.2 per cent in 1918 to a high of 

5.8 per cent in 1934; then down again to 20.0 per 
aa in 1948 and up to 21.7 per cent in 1950. These 
figures do not reflect fees paid by the federal gov- 
ernment on behalf of veteran students. 

Although endowment earnings, private gifts and 
grants, and non-veteran student fees remain impor- 
tant sources of income for the nation’s colleges and 
universities, nevertheless it is highly unlikely that 
income from the first two of those sources will in- 
crease sufficiently to relieve to any considerable ex- 
tent the demand for public funds. The proportion- 
ate share of income received from the third source, 
student fees, probably cannot be increased substan- 
tially without affecting the availability of higher 
educational opportunity to large numbers of young 
people. Public funds remain the major source of 
funds with which to finance future increases in the 
cost of providing higher education for American 
youth. 


III. Close coordination of the programs and ac- 

tivities of state institutions of higher education is 

urgently needed in order that available resources 
and facilities may be utilized most effectively. 


| of higher education vary widely in 
terms of the programs offered and the activities car- 
ried on. Although fine distinctions are difficult to 
make, the nation’: colleges and universities fall 
roughly into four general types: junior colleges, 
separate professional and technical schools, liberal 
arts colleges, and universities. 

Junior colleges ordinarily are two-year institu- 
tions offering college preparatory programs cover- 
ing the first two undergraduate collegiate years, and 
terminal programs either of a general or vocational 
nature. Frequently they endeavor to serve both 
young people and adults of a given community. 
Much of their enrollment is made up of part-time 
students. To an increasing extent in recent years, 
many of these institutions are earning the title 
“community college.” 

Separate professional and technical schools offer 
undergraduate work leading to a baccalaureate de- 
gree in one or more of the professional or technical 
fields, including teacher education, engineering, 
music, theology, and many others. 

Liberal arts colleges offer undergraduate curric- 
ula in the arts and sciences leading to the bacca- 
laureate degree. In addition, many of them offer 


training in various professional and technical fields 
as well as basic instruction essential to graduate. 
level professional and technical education at othe 
institutions. A few also offer limited graduate pro- 
grams. 

The universities include all these programs; they 
maintain liberal arts colleges, offer professional and 
technical education in several areas, and provide 
graduate work in a number of fields. These instity. 
tions carry on the bulk of the nation’s formal, or. 
ganized research. In addition, they engage in broad 
extension, adult education and general public sery. 
ice programs. 

Operation of a state’s institutions of higher edu. 
cation involves a continuous flow of policy dec. 
sions. They range from determination of how much 
money the state government shall channel into 
higher education to determination of what shall be 
included in the introductory courses in physics at 
the state university. The answers to these innumer. 
able questions affect the extent and quality of a 
state’s higher educational offering. 

Some of the questions, it is clear, should be de. 
cided by agencies, such as the legislature, which are 
highly sensitive to the broad public will. Others, 
obviously, should be answered on the institutional 
level through processes and procedures established 
for that purpose. Still other questions require for 
their solutions a blending of special knowledge and 
responsiveness to the public which frequently is 
difficult to find. 

The most desirable organizational structure js 
one which assures that each individual decision will 
be made by the agency or official best qualified to 
make it. It is no simple task, however, to distinguish 
what kinds of decisions should be made by which 
agencies. Meaningful distinctions cannot be drawn 
in terms of whether the question involves finance; 
most questions relating to higher education, or any 
other state activity, involve finance in some degree. 
Nor can the distinction be simply in terms of 
whether the decision will influence educational pro 
gram; few decisions relating to higher education 
fail to influence program to some extent. 

Meaningful distinctions can be made, however, 
in terms of (1) whether the decision can and should 
reflect the broad public will, as in the determina 
tion of how much state money should go to higher 
education; 
knowledge or technical or professional competence, 
and what kind—as in determination of what facili- 
ties, personnel, materials, and curriculum should be 
provided for instruction in engineering; and (3) 
whether the judgment required involves a_view- 


point and a breadth of public responsibility which 
t 


only agencies with state-wide authority possess. 
Allocation of decisions to various agencies for de 
termination will vary from state to state. There is 


(2) whether the decision calls for expert 
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and can be no single, simple solution. Through the 
years the states have established traditions and 
precedents which, in many instances, are as firmly 
established as provisions of the state constitutions. 
A given state’s constitution and traditions form a 
framework within which its government carries on 
its activities. The fact that the frameworks vary 
from state to state is an important reason why in- 
dividual applications of the general principle just 
discussed will take different forms in different states. 

In most states, four kinds of agencies or authori- 
ties participate in the decision-making process in 
varying degrees: (1) the legislatures, (2) the Gov- 
ernors, (3) the central state administrative agencies 
and (4) the boards governing state institutions of 
higher education. A fifth kind of agency partici- 
pates in this process in a number of the states—the 
central state-wide coordinating board. In addition 
to these five kinds of agencies or authorities, insti- 
tutional faculties and administrative officials also 
play important roles in the determination of ques- 
tions relating to higher education. 


The Legislature 

The elected legislative assembly of the state is 
immediately and directly sensitive to the people’s 
wishes. Its members are elected for relatively short 
terms by voters residing in limited areas and are 
selected for the specific purpose of reflecting the 
views of their constituents in the formulation of 
state governmental policies. 

The actions of all major state officials are subject 
to public scrutiny in varying degrees, but the legis- 
lator, elected for a term which extends only through 
two or at most four years, is acutely conscious of the 
fact that his decisions affecting higher education, as 
well as other state programs, are subject to close 
and relatively frequent public review. 

The legislature inevitably plays a significant role 
in the state government’s efforts to provide higher 
educational opportunities for youth. Because of its 
central vantage point, it is ideally placed to make 
decisions relating to the major activities undertaken 
or supported by the state. Its total view is state- 
wide. Its major function is to make broad policy 
decisions for state-wide programs through enact- 
ment of state law. 

In terms of specialized knowledge and technical 
expertness, however, the legislature as an agency 
operates under several handicaps. As a representa- 
tive of the people the individual legislator must 
concern himself with decisions relating to all state 
programs. He participates in formulation of policy 
on a multitude of subjects, ranging from the levy- 
ing of taxes to revision of the judicial code. Nearly 
half of the state legislatures enact 400 or more laws 
in a single session; several enact more than 1,000. 
And this great volume of legislative work must be 


accomplished during relatively brief and intermit- 
tent periods. Most regular sessions last only a few 
months; in twenty states the constitution limits the 
regular session to ninety days or less. Only ten legis- 
latures convene regularly each year; the remaining 
thirty-eight hold one regular session each biennium. 
In addition, the individual legislator ordinarily de- 
votes much of his time to his private vocation. This 
tends to limit his opportunities to gain close famili- 
arity with all the various substantive fields of state 
activity, such as higher education. 

The state legislatures are well suited for making 
general policy; for the determination of the major 
activities of state government; for the creation of 
machinery to carry on those activities; for periodic, 
critical review of them; and for the apportionment 
of state funds for their support. But the same char- 
acteristics which strengthen the legislature for the 
performance of these functions make it difficult for 
the legislature to participate effectively in deter- 
minations that involve the use of highly specialized 
knowledge based on long experience and close con- 
tact with a technical or professional field. In recog- 
nition of this, the states increasingly are providing 
that such decisions be made by the governing boards 
and the institutions themselves, which have at their 
command the specialized knowledge and counsel on 
which these decisions should be based. 


The Governor 


The Governor also is popularly elected and so 
tends to be highly responsive to the wishes of the 
public. Unlike the individual legislator, however, 
he is elected by the voters of the state at large rather 
than by those of a more limited geographic area. 
Thus he represents the entire state rather than one 
of many districts. Not only does the Governor par- 
ticipate with the legislature in determining broad 
public policy but, as the state’s chief executive ofh- 
cial, he is charged with the responsibility of trans- 
lating into action the broad policy determinations 
established by law. He provides a special kind and 
a special degree of continuing leadership for all 
operating agencies and institutions. 

The Governor’s central position at the apex of 
the state’s administrative structure provides contact 
with all of the state government’s day-to-day opera- 
tions and permits a unique over-all knowledge of 
current state problems. Thus, the office of Governor 
is particularly well equipped, for example, to pro- 
vide leadership in the formulation of an over-all 
fiscal program for the state and in the broad coordi- 
nation of all state activities. Effective participation 
in these determinations requires a sensitivity to the 
public will; a central point of view of the state as a 
whole; and a clear recognition of the relative role 
played by each state program in the total activity of 
state government. 
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The Central State Administrative Agencies 

Most states have established a number of central 
agencies which perform special functions in connec- 
tion with the administration of all state programs. 
Typical of these are the budget, pre-audit, post- 
audit, legal, purchasing and personnel agencies. 
They perform special functions and render special 
services to other agencies. Some of these agencies 
assist the Governors and legislatures in balancing 
higher education with other state programs; some 
scrutinize policy decisions with reference to legality, 
and some are specifically directed to establish and 
maintain standard administrative procedures and 
practices. 

To perform these functions effectively these agen- 
cies are staffed with personnel who possess specific 
kinds of knowledge and technical skills, and are 
specifically organized to perform the over-all man- 
agement and review functions assigned to them by 
law. On the other hand, active participation in sub- 
stantive decisions affecting higher educational pol- 
icy requires other kinds of special knowledge and 
competence and other patterns of agency organiza- 
tion. The central state administrative agencies do 
not possess these latter characteristics. 


The Institutional Governing Boards 


All state institutions of higher education are gov- 
erned directly by lay boards which have full powers 
to manage and direct the institutional affairs except 
for those reserved by law to other agencies. 

During the early development of American 
higher education, as each new state institution was 
created, a separate governing board was established 
to supervise its operation. In more recent years, the 
scope of responsibility of many boards has been en- 
larged to include two or more separate institutions. 

In ten of the states each state institution is gov- 
erned by a separate board. Two other states have 
only one state institution each, and these, of course, 
have separate boards. In each of twelve states, all 
state institutions (more than one institution in each 
state) are grouped under a single governing board. 
In nineteen states, some boards govern one institu- 
tion each, others govern groups of institutions; and 
in two states each board governs two or more in- 
stitutions. 

During the last few years a new type of board— 
the central state coordinating board—has been estab- 
lished in three states, Oklahoma, New York and 
New Mexico. The Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education, established by constitutional 
amendment in 1941 as a state-wide coordinating 
agency, possesses broad authority over all state in- 
stitutions of higher education; it does not, however, 
directly operate any of the institutions. The Trus- 
tees of the State University of New York, established 
by legislative enactment in 1948, perform both co- 
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ordinating and operating functions with respect ty 
the state institutions of higher education. The Ney 
Mexico Board of Educational Finance, establishes 
by statute in 1951, exercises no powers of direg 
supervision, but has authority to review and coord). 
nate budget requests of the several institutions ang 
to recommend appropriate action to the Governo, 
and the legislature. 

Generally speaking, boards established to govem 
state institutions of higher education appear ty 
have two basic qualities or characteristics. First, fo, 
the most part, they are relatively independent, not 
directly and immediately responsive to the voters of 
the states or to popularly elected central state off, 
cials. By a variety of means most of the boards ar 
screened from direct and immediate influence of the 
voters and the popularly elected state officials. It i 
apparent that the provisions establishing them and 
clothing them with authority to operate state insti. 
tutions of higher education reflect a deliberate in. 
tent that the boards should possess a degree of 
autonomy. 

Secondly, the boards have at their command a 
wealth of institutional faculty and staff personnel 
of technical and professional competence. Within 
each institution are established certain processes 
and procedures through which the professional com. 
petence of this personnel may be focused on the 
academic problems with which the institution is 
faced. A close examination of such intra-institu. 
tional machinery is beyond the scope of this study; 
nevertheless it is clear that the boards, charged by 
law with responsibility for operating the institu. 
tions, can bring to bear the kinds of special knowl 


edge and counsel on which substantive educational 


policy decisions should be based. 
Most boards govern only one or a few institutions 


rather than all state institutions. Their attention | 


necessarily is directed primarily at the problems of 
the particular institutions under their jurisdiction. 
Only secondarily do they focus attention on the 
over-all, state-wide problems relating to higher edu- 
cation. The location of these boards in the state's 
organizational structure assumes particular impor 
tance when questions relating to state-wide coordi- 
nation of higher education arise. 

If funds allocated for higher education are to be 
used most effectively, it is essential that they be 
channeled into those programs and activities which 
are most urgently needed in the state. If this is to 
be achieved, the needs of the state for the various 
services and activities that institutions of higher 
education can provide should be continuously sur- 
veyed and their relative urgency carefully weighed. 
There should be inventories of available facilities 
for higher education to determine their suitability 
for serving the needs which exist. In this way needs 

(Continued on page 216) 
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John E. Ivey, Jr., Director of the Southern Regional Education Board, 
writes in this paper of developments that are attracting increasing 
attention and study throughout America—the programs in higher 
education that are going forward under the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Compact. He sets forth the major purposes behind this pio- 
neering enterprise of cooperation for better education, tells of its 
progress, and illustrates how its programs work by presenting ex- 
amples in different fields of higher education. Adoption of a regional! 
education compact in the West and study of similar means in other 
regions emphasize the nationwide significance of the work Dr. Ivey 
here describes. 


Southern Regional Education— 
A Progress Report" 


By Joun E. Ivey, Jr. 


ergy into criticizing and accusing those who 

would centralize federal government and not 
enough thought and effort into’ developing posi- 
tive methods for revitalizing our state and local 
governments. The result has been that by default 
many things which states could have done by 
themselves or in groups have been done by the 
federal government. Much more positive are the 
steps the states now are taking through study and 
through action, to improve public-administration 
and finance; the measures they are undertaking 
for better highways, better education, and other 
essential state services. 

Specific things are being done to create the social 
and administrative competence to revitalize state 
and local governments. Through these steps, we 
can provide in a positive way thé needed balance 
between state and federal initiative. 

The fact that there has been created a compact in 
which the fourteen’ southern states could join to- 
gether in the joint use and development of educa- 
tional facilities at the graduate, professional and 
technical level is a major step in American public 
administration. It provides a formal administrative 
means? of dealing with what has been a sort of 
no man’s land between the states on the one hand 
and the federal government on the other. If this 
compact can be made to work in higher education, 


'g THE past I believe we have put too much en- 


*Based on remarks by the author to the Southern Regional 
Conference of the Council of State Governments, Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, May 10, 1952. 

1 Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

2A Board of Control for Southern Regional Education with 
four citizens from each state, the Governor and three ap- 
= The board operates through a full-time executive 
staff, 
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similar means can be made to work in other fields 
of responsibility with which the states have to deal. 

The compact was created for three major pur- 
poses: 

First, it was felt that in the South colleges and 
universities could not continue the curriculum race 
—the academic keeping-up-with-the-Jones’—whereby 
one institution, in order to compete with its neigh- 
bor, tried to have the same curriculum as the neigh- 
bor and to get people to do the same type of job 
which its sister institutions already were doing. 
That system has resulted in a spreading of academic 
dollars very thinly across the board. As a result of 
it we have frequently multiplied educational medi- 
ocrity rather than developing peaks of strength in 
our institutions, Thus the first question was, how 
could southern states, by pooling their efforts, by 
joint planning, on a voluntary basis, identify a 
pattern of higher education in which states could 
specialize in different fields of service and build 
peaks of excellence and strength? 

A second purpose of the compact was to find a 
method by which higher education could be ap- 
plied to the more effective development of the re- 
sources of the South within a system of interstate 
cooperation. We have attempted to determine the 
manner in which our agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, our schools of business administration, our 
schools of medicine and public health, our depart- 
ments of economics, chemistry, biology, geology, 
physics and sociology could become active, working 
forces in a system of regional development. We 
have sought means by which they could team with 
state governmental agencies—departments of agri- 
culture, health, labor, conservation, park develop- 
ment, and so on. Such a team effort should produce 
revitalized programs of public service which are 
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unattainable when higher educational institutions 
follow their own paths and other state agencies pro- 
ceed independently. 

A third function of the regional education com- 
pact is to determine and advance the use of edu- 
cational resources in the South that are not on our 
college campuses. To put it another way, how can 
we use the great scientific and physical plants of 
industry and government that are in the vicinity 
of higher institutions? In many instances, higher 
education has duplicated the facilities and labora- 
tories which are available in government and in- 
dustry. On the other hand, government and indus- 
try have duplicated facilities of the universities. 
That has resulted in a tremendous expenditure, on 
the one hand, of public tax funds for building of 
plants and acquisition of scientific personnel which 
would not have been necessary had effective liaison 
between higher education, government and indus- 
try been fully developed. On the other hand, in- 
dustrialists have built physical plants and employed 
personnel which they would not have needed had 
adequately cooperative relationships with higher 
education existed. That problem involves hundreds 
of millions of dollars—both in terms of the ways in 
which tax funds are to be spent and in terms of 
private capital. 


A, REGARDS those three purposes, how has the pro- 
gram developed to date? It begins its fifth year on 
September 1, 1952. At present, four fields of en- 
deavor have been rather fully developed—veterinary 
medicine, human medicine, dentistry and social 
work. About 867 students are going across state 
lines, getting training in these fields. The several 
states have appropriated $2,429,000 to help facili- 
tate the flow of these students. This fall more than 
1,200 students will be involved in the program, 
what may be described as a small regional univer- 
sity, with institutions and states pooling their re- 
sources and making available their facilities. 

As examples of what this flow of students has 
meant in benefit to the state, let me cite the cases 
of veterinary and human medicine. 

There are five veterinary medical schools in the 
Southern region: Texas A. and M., Oklahoma A. 
and M., Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama, and the University of Georgia. 
It costs around $3 million to build a veterinary 
medical school in terms of physical plant, and about 
$300,000 a year to operate it. These five veterinary 
medical schools, prior to 1948, were taking only a 
small handful of out-of-state students; today they 
are taking large numbers of them under the com- 
pact arrangement. Ten states in the fourteen-state 
compact do not have veterinary medical programs. 
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They are paying to the institutions which do hay 
them $1,000 per student for the instruction. Thy 
student still pays the same amount of money as he 
would if he were a resident of the state where he 
is studying, but he pays no out-of-state fee. 

The veterinary medical program gives these bene 
fits: To the ten states using it, it has meant that 
each has avoided putting a $3 million capital jp. 
vestment into a veterinary medical plant; ten time 
$3 million is a $30 million saving in capital equip. 
ment. Those same ten states have saved an appro. 
priation of $300,000 a year for operation expense: 
$300,000 a year times the three years the program 
has been operating is $900,000, and multiplied }y 
the ten states that have been using the veterinar 
medical program, it runs up to about $9 million- 
the total that the states have saved in terms of oper. 
ating expense by this particular type of operation, 
Such sums—$go million of capital plant and 
million of operation expense—are worth saving in 
regional dollars. 

What has the program meant to the institutions 
getting the money? All five of them have been re 
ceiving more money through this arrangement than 
they had previously. They have been able to raise 
the salaries of professors; they have been able to 
increase the quality of laboratory facilities; they've 
been able to improve their library holdings. Be. 
cause of the additional resources that have been put 
at their disposal, each has been able to provide a 
better system of education for the students within 
its own state, as well as for the students from out. 
side the state, than prior to the regional program. 


A, AN example of the meaning of the medical 
program, we can cite the case of Florida. It has been 
considering the creation of a medical school for 
about ten years. According to its own survey it 
would cost about $18.5 million to establish this 
medical center. The center would include a com- 
prehensive program in medicine, dentistry, nursing 
and the related biological and physical sciences; 
there would also be a decentralized hospital health 
care program throughout the state. Florida would 
have many benefits from such an enterprise. 

At present Florida is using the regional compact 


to get its physicians trained in other southern states. | 


It is able through the regional program to obtain 
fifty graduating physicians a year at a cost of about 
$300,000. As a medical class must go through four 
years before being awarded degrees, graduation of 
fifty students a year means a total of 200 students 
in all four classes. Under the regional plan, they 
are being paid for at the rate of $1,500 per student. 

So, the legislature in Florida can say to the peo 
ple: “Until you are ready to spend $18.5 million 
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to build a medical center, and roughly $2.5 million 
a year to operate it, you can get fifty physicians 
craduated from southern medical schools annually 
at an outlay of $300,000.” The legislature and the 
citizens of the state, up to this point, have thought 
that was a very worthwhile proposition. 

The medical program operates in this manner: 
Florida decides the number of students to whom it 
wishes to provide medical education. The legisla- 
ture appropriates the money. The money appro- 
priated is set up to be processed under contract 
with the Southern Regional Education Board. The 
Regional Education Board contracts with a series 
of institutions in the region to take students from 
Florida. Thus the regional board has two systems of 
contracts—one with the state, one with the institu- 
tion. The board serves as a facility to negotiate the 
contract with the institutions and to aid the flow 
of students from the states to them: our contract 
services method of operation. 


hy CONTRAST to the contract service activities is 
another series of “regional programs” that we are 
developing under the compact. About eighteen of 
these are in various stages of development. They 
include such fields as public health, textile sciences 
and technology, wood sciences and_ technology, 


oceanography, government, foreign affairs, petro- - 


leum sciences and technology, plant and animal 
sciences, city planning. 

These fields have several important characteris- 
tics. First, each of them deals with an urgent 
resource-use problem of the South. Second, each 
deals with an area in which we need highly com- 
petent people to cope with technical problems in 
administration and research. Third, most of these 
fields are related to problems with which agencies 
of state and federal government are concerned. 
Fourth, most of them can be related easily to prob- 
lems of industrial development of this area. 

Let us take one of these regional-program fields 
to illustrate how it will operate. One of our greatest 
southern resources is our forests. Forests not only 
are very important in the fieid of agricultural pro- 
duction; they are becoming more and more impor: 
tant in terms of various industries built upon use 
of forest products. 

The regional board began investigating and we 
found that there were six schools of forestry in the 
South—Duke University, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, the University of Georgia, the University of 
Florida, Alabama Polytechnic Institute and Louis- 
iana State University. It was our thought that if 
these schools could be brought together in a co- 
operative pattern—so that in their expansion, rather 
than duplicating each other’s efforts, they could 
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develop complementary or supplemental strengths— 
we could build a much stronger total system of 
forestry education and research in the region. That 
was point number one. 

Point number two: We found that the forest in- 
dustry was contributing millions of dollars each 
year to a forest research products laboratory at 
Madison, Wisconsin. This laboratory was a major 
national center of research on the problems of 
southern forestry development. Southern colleges 
have not gotten very deeply into forest-products 
research. So, we asked, why should we not work out 
a system whereby schools of forestry in the South 
could team up with industry and do the research 
that industry needs, and use the industrial resources 
involved to strengthen the system of higher educa- 
tion in the South? That became a second pattern 
of activity which is being evolved in the forestry 
program. 

This will mean something else, as a third step. 
Not only can we do the research chores for industry 
in our southern institutions on a greater scale than 
before. Why should we try to duplicate on our 
campuses the laboratories and personnel that are 
available in industrial installations, working with 
the forest products of the South? Why not encour- 
age our graduate students in our universities to do 
research in the laboratories of industrial plants in 
close association with some of their top scientists? 
As efforts in this direction evolve, schools of forestry 
will not be going to the legislatures for money to 
set up new research laboratories that are available 
in nearby industrial installations. The converse 
also is true. Why should industry expand its physi- 
cal plant and laboratory personnel in areas where 
research can be carried out more economically on 
university campuses? 

If that same pattern is projected to each of the 
new fields on which we are working, there will be 
a team of institutions in each of the regional pro- 
grams, the institutions all collaborating with one 
another in a joint planning, research-development 
and service program. They will be reporting to leg- 
islatures on what they are doing. They will need 
more money in certain areas of activity, to improve 
the quality of staff and laboratory. But when that 
bill comes, the legislature will know that this is to 
accomplish something in State College at Raleigh, 
or at the University of Florida, or at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, which is unique to the region 
—not something that is being duplicated in other 
states. The legislature also will be assured that uni- 
versity and industrial programs, personnel and fa- 
cilities are geared into efforts of mutual concern 
and benefit. Each legislature will have the oppor- 
tunity of building within its own state, by coopera- 
tion within this pattern, a unique contribution to 
the regional system of higher education. 
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In short, in these new “regional programs” leg- 
islatures will not be asked to appropriate money 
to send students to other states; they will be asked 
to appropriate money to strengthen their own in- 
stitutions within a cooperative pattern. The stu- 
dents from all states can have within the region 
as a whole educational opportunities of a higher 
quality than we have been able to give them thus 
far. 


; on illustration of the new “regional pro- 
grams” is in point. The South at present has the 
incipient development of the greatest research and 
testing centers in aeronautical sciences anywhere in 
the world. 

At Tullahoma, Tennessee, there is the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, a multi-mil- 
lion dollar research and testing enterprise under 
the operation of the Research and Development 
Command of the Air Force. At Huntsville, Ala- 
bama, there is the Redstone Arsenal, one of the 
world’s greatest centers of research in rockets and 
propulsion, where a group of 150 German scientists 
have been working for the last three or four years. 
Eglin Field in Florida is one of the greatest research 
centers in the field of armament. At Cocoa, Florida, 
there is in operation the nation’s great center for 
research and testing of guided missiles. The School 
of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas, is 
one of the best centers in the country for the study 
of a whole gamut of human-resource problems con- 
nected with the problem of man in relation to 
flight. Air University at Maxwell Field, Alabama, 
is a major center for the Air Force in advanced 
officer training and various fields of human-resources 
research, which gets into cultural anthropology, 
sociology and social psychology. 

This whole complex of installations puts right 
in the middle of the South hundreds of millions 
of dollars of technical equipment which we have 
never had before. A large proportion of the person- 
nel to staff these programs is being brought from 
Massachusetts Institute of Techno ogy, California 
Institute of Technology, University of Michigan, 
Cornell University and other institutions outside 
the South. The Regional Education Board, in col- 
laboration with the Air Force and southern uni- 
versities, is working out a system whereby the south- 
ern institutions which have aeronautical science 
programs may be related in a systematic arrange- 
ment to this great governmental constellation. By 
joint planning between universities and the Air 
Force, personnel could be attracted to the region 
to build up our college faculties and staff the Air 
Force needs at the same time. The research prob- 
lems which these installations have could become 


graduate-training opportunities for universitie, 
Thus, we believe, can be built up in this southerp 
region a program of research and training in aero. 
nautical sciences second to none anywhere in the 
world. 

Within the next nine months legislatures will be 
presented with a report on the progress that has 
been made in these regional programs. It is unnee. 
essary to explain the program in petroleum science; 
or textile sciences and technology, plant and anima] 
physiology, to show how they could work out. They 
involve new relationships among state agencies, 
federal agencies, industry, and higher institutions, 
As they evolve, more competent people will come 
from southern institutions—not students who are 
graduated just because they've got “book learning,” 
but people who have had an interplay of expe. 
rience with government and industry and _ have 
dealt with real, live problems. 

The new regional programs will mean more than 
that. The system of public finance and administra. 
tion in higher education in the South is being put 
on a new basis. Instead of legislatures being asked 
to appropriate endless sums of money to duplicate 
what is being done in other states, they will be ap. 
propriating for development of our system of higher 
education within a team operation. 


A, THE southern regional education program asa 
whole has progressed, the South has developed a 
good team. The regional board has used a process 
whereby literally thousands of people in the fields 
of education, government, and industry are co- 
operating in various projects. In the next few 
months, the board will be developing methods of 
work to assure a blend of the ideas and desires of 
legislators with activities under way. In this manner 
we can be confident that what the board does will 
relate to what the legislatures want to see happen 
in educational development in each state. 

It is encouraging that other parts of the country 
are beginning to study and create regional educa 
tion compacts. In the West six states already have 
approved a compact. New England is trying to find 
the best method for implementing its needs and 
desires for regional cooperation in higher educa- 
tion. 

This instrument that the southern states have 
created by compact is not an instrument of pov 
erty. It is an instrument for public finance and ad- 
ministration that can apply whether the purpose 
is to develop institutions, as we are doing in the 
South, or to constrict activities to fit available rev- 
enues. The national growth of regional education 
compacts underlines the wisdom which the south- 
ern states demonstrated in creating theirs. 
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The complexities of modern life for individuals and the depth of the 
domestic and world problems that Americans face as citizens have in- 
creased greatly the demand of men and women for adult education. 
Numerous agencies are moving to meet the demand. For many years 
the Cooperative Extension Service, the adult education branch of the 
land-grant colleges, has aided the farming population in improving 
the techniques of agricultural production and farm-home economics. 
Today it is embarking in various states upon citizenship education on 
wide national and international problems. Professor Wallace E. Ogg, 
Extension Economist at Iowa State College, has been a leader in de- 
veloping such programs. In this article he tells both of the traditional, 
technical education provided by extension and of its new, evolving 
role in education for citizenship. 


The Cooperative Extension Service 
in Today’s World 


By WALLACE E. 


proud of the automobiles, electric refrigera- 

tors, and hot and cold running water which 
industrial progress has made possible for rank and 
file Americans in the last century and a half. We are 
proud of our contributions to the rich heritage of 
western democracy. 

But progress also means change, and change re- 
quires adjustment. People must stop manufacturing 
buggy whips and manufacture, instead hydramatic 
transmissions. 

Probably the greatest challenge f — education in 
America today is to prepare people for adjustments 
to change. This places a premium on adult educa- 
tion. If people are to be faced with constant adjust- 
ment to change, formal education for young people 
is not enough. They must continue to learn, 
throughout life. The old adage that “you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks” has long since been 
disproved by practical experience and objective psy- 
chological research. 

The Cooperative Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics has a record of long 
standing for serving these educational needs for 
rural people. The extension service has met the de- 
mand for our people for help with technological 
progress. And it has developed experience in meet- 
ing this challenge to education for helping people 
adjust to change. 

The Cooperative Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics is the adult education 
branch of the land-grant colleges. It is financed co- 


A MERICANS believe in progress. We are justifiably 


operatively by federal funds, state funds, and local 
county funds. The county extension organization is 
the local unit for carrying out an extension program 
and the professional county extension agents in 
agriculture and home economics are responsible for 
administration of the program at the local level. 

By all odds the largest part of the extension edu- 
cational program in both youth and adult activities 
is conducted in county programs. In a few states the 
extension program is sponsored at the county level 
by a farm organization. Iowa and Illinois are nota- 
ble examples of sponsorship by the county Farm 
Bureau. 


Fm foresight exercised by the people who were 
responsible almost 100 years ago for establishing 
the land-grant college system is remarkable. This 
system is a unique contribution to the traditions of 
education in the western world. There is nothing 
quite like it anywhere else in the world. 

About 100 years ago there was a growing agita- 
tion for “practical” but also liberal education for 
farmers. The population was overwhelmingly rural 
at this time. Farmers needed higher education of a 
practical nature. But they also needed education 
for responsible citizenship. Senator Justin S. Morrill 
expressed this, “The graduates would know how to 
sustain American institutions with American vigor.” 

As conceived from the very beginning, the land- 
grant college was to be a three-legged stool. It was 
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to provide a practical and liberal college founda- 
tion in agriculture, home making and mechanic 
arts. It was to carry on scientific research in new 
technology. It was to teach the findings of research 
to college students—but it was also to extend new 
knowledge from research to farm families out in the 
state. 

These three functions—teaching, research and ex- 
tension, recognized from the beginning—were pro- 
vided for in legislative acts with special appropria- 
tions long after considerable pioneering had already 
been done in research and extension. 

Very important in the development of the land- 
grant college system was the way the research and 
educational program was developed. Local rural 
people, with their deeply ingrained rural values, 
interacted with professional educators who were ap- 
preciative of these values but who also were devoted 
to the scientific method. They stimulated each 
other. The final decision on what the research pro- 
gram and the educational program should be was 
made by local people in the state and in a county 
within the state. 


= was particularly true for the Cooperative 
Extension Program in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. The local people, with consciousness of cer- 
tain needs, meet with college scientists who also 
have ideas about the educational needs of these peo- 
ple, and then the people make a decision about 
what their program shall be. A program developed 
only by the educator simply would not attract a fol- 
lowing. 

That is a unique contribution the land-grant col- 
lege system has made to western traditions of edu- 
cation. Many other nations have an agricultural ex- 
tension service. But, typically, it is not part of a 
locally controlled system of higher education. The 
agricultural extension service in the rest of the world 
usually is part of the national agricultural depart- 
ment and is responsible for regulatory activities as 
well as education. 

Evidence of genuine local control is the generous 
support given to extension work by state legislators. 
They have stepped up loca] and siate appropria- 
tions for extension work to meet increased demands 
while federal appropriations have remained about 
stable. 

Because this local control is genuine, the exten- 
sion service has been responsive to the people. The 
American people have been keenly interested in 
technological progress. The colleges have responded 
with research programs that have made possible a 
technological revolution and the extension service 
has made the results of research available to adult 
farmers and homemakers. As the technological revo- 
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lution has created problems of adjustment to farp, 
ers and homemakers, the extension service has re. 
sponded with educational programs to help fary 
people make the required adjustments. 


io ARE three arcas of education with which 
cooperative extension is concerned: education 
for making a living, education for living in the 
home, and education for living as citizens of a dem. 
ocratic society. The extension service has estab. 
lished its world-wide reputation by its record of 
achievement in the first area—education in farming 
for adult farmers. Farmers have come to trust the 
extension service as an objective source of informa. 
tion on new developments from research. 

The contributions of the extension service to the 
adoption of the new techniques add up to a tech 
nological revolution in farming. Farm mechaniza- 
tion in wheat and corn production and currently in 
cotton is an example. Among new developments 
for improved crop varieties, the adoption of hybrid 
corn is perhaps the most spectacular. In the field 
of livestock breeding and nutrition, egg production 
is an excellent example. A modern hen, with mod. 
ern rations and housing, produces approximately 
50 per cent more eggs than her counterpart of 
twenty years earlier on a similar amount of feed. 

The extension service has had a part in all these 
developments and can look with justifiable pride 
upon its contribution to increased farm produc. 
tion. With the need for economic strength and 
high output in the free world, and with a growing 
population, the past achievement and future pos- 
sibilities for increased output are reassuring. 

Demands from farm families for help in making 
adjustments in farming developed after the de 
mand for research and extension of research in 
new technology. For this reason, the part of the 
educational program that is Cesigned to help farm- 
ers understand and make necessary adjustments is 
newer and not so well developed. 

Farm people may resist change, just as people in 
the other parts of the economy do. Sometimes the 
parts of the program designed to implement ad- 
justment have met with some resistance. The pres- 
sure of progress, however, means change. Many 
farm families continually press the extension serv- 
ice to expand those parts of the educational pro 
gram that are designed to help them make needed 
adjustment. To meet this demand, the extension 
programs in farm management, agricultural out 
look, farm and home planning, and marketing have 
grown rapidly. 

Much still remains to be done. More expansion 
is needed in these programs. Should a farmer who 
has depended primarily on cotton attempt to ex 
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and his farm acreage and mechanize his cotton 

roduction, or should he reduce his cotton acreage 
and seek increased income by intensifying his live- 
stock enterprises? Should a dairy farmer remodel 
his equipment to produce Grade A milk or should 
he shift to a livestock enterprise requiring less 
labor? Should a farmer on a farm in the corn belt 
that is subject to erosion make the necessary invest- 
ment in fertilizer, seed and soil conservation prac- 
tices to bring plowable pasture into a long rota- 
tion? This adjustment might maintain or increase 
corn acreage and yields and at the same time con- 
trol erosion and increase the yield of hay and pas- 
ture land. 

These are questions that must be answered. The 
extension service will of necessity have to expand 
the programs designed to help farmers make ad- 
justments to new knowledge. 

More children are born on farms than will have 
an opportunity to operate farms under modern 
conditions. Youth programs are only beginning to 
face this question. They are just beginning to de- 
velop programs to help young people <‘oose 
whether they will be happier in farming or in other 
employment. 

The extension service has an enviable record also 
in the contribution it has made to farm families 
in living in the home. Here, also, since the first de- 
mands were for new knowledge about nutrition, 
clothing, housing, household equipment and home 
furnishing, the largest part of the program has 
been in these areas. The number of people reached 
with new knowledge in these fields is amazing. But 
here, also, the new knowledge, if it is to be applied, 
makes important decisions about adjustments neces- 
sary. Here, also, new demands are arising for in- 
creased emphasis on home management and con- 
sumer education. 

The rapidly changing rural society includes such 
things as population shifts, urbanization, military 
mobilization and an aging population. There is an 
increasing demand, which extension must meet, 
and is beginning to meet, for the educational pro- 
gram to include more emphasis on long and short 
time family goals, child development, marriage re- 
lations and adjustment to semi-retirement and old 
age. 


Pi rHE very beginning the extension service 
has recognized a responsibility for education to 
help people live as citizens in a democratic society. 
But when extension work began the democratic 
society was much less complex. The obvious prob- 
lems of citizenship were the local problems within 
a community or a county. Much effort in extension 
has gone into helping people participate at the 


local community level in community affairs and 
community oganization. A great deal of effort in 
both the youth program and the adult program has 
been directed toward developing local and com- 
munity leaders. 

But events have not let us confine our citizen 
participation to local and community affairs. Some 
of the most profound changes that rural people 
have had to face, intimately, within their own fam- 
ilies, in the last twenty years have arisen at the na- 
tional and international level. If a farm family was 
to accept its citizenship responsibility the family 
had to make decisions about national and interna- 
tional issues. 

Faced with such responsibilities, farm families 
began to look for educational help. With a long 
experience in receiving trustworthy help from the 
extension service on production techniques and 
management in farming and valuable help from 
home economics, it was natural that they turned 
to the extension service on this relatively new 
problem. 


‘Ee EXTENSION service has just begun to meet 
this demand for information that will lead to in- 
formed decisions by citizens on national and inter- 
national issues. This is a difficult challenge for the 
extension service to meet. The county extension 
staff who do the work of carrying an extension pro- 
gram to the people are usually not trained in eco- 
nomics and sociology and political science. All the 
important issues are controversial. Factual infor- 
mation and objectivity is difficult. Many people say 
extension should not attempt to accept responsibil- 
ity for education in national and international 
affairs. But who will do it for rural people if ex- 
tension does not? And extension has a long tradi- 
tion of attempting to meet the demands of local 
farm people. So a few states have moved right out 
into deep water, and most states are beginning to 
get their feet wet. 

If extension is to accept the responsibility for 
adult education of rural people in public affairs it 
is fortunaie that the extension service did develop 
as a part of a university. Of all the agencies that 
serve agriculture, only extension has at its disposal 
the teaching, research and library facilities of a 
great state college or university. These resources 
make extension, among all the agricultural agen- 
cies, uniquely able to carry out this kind of educa- 
tional program. 

There are a number of dramatic changes that 
are illustrative of the national and international 
issues which rural families must face. National farm 
programs are new on the American scene. They are 
only a little over twenty years old. Yet most stu- 
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dents of farm policy would agree that the present 
farm program is out of date. 

More states have had programs dealing with 
agricultural policy than any other national issue. 
Among the states with large programs are Indiana, 
lowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Carolina and Texas. All have attempted to analyze 
the problems and to present objectively alternative 
proposals to meet these problems. Then they have 
considered the likely consequences of the various 
alternatives. All of the states have tried to avoid 
becoming advocates for particular programs. 

Another kind of change that has profoundly af- 
fected farm people is economic instability. When 
100 head of hogs can be worth as little as $700 and 
as much as $7,000, farmers are concerned with eco- 
nomic instability. 

In the depths of the Great Depression the chilling 
thought that Karl Marx might be right about worse 
and worse depressions entered the minds of some 
farmers and businessmen as well as some laborers. 

From the work of a few key students of economic 
theory, together with practical experience during 
and after World War II, some new tools have been 
developed to deal with economic instability. Even 
with the limited knowledge of these tools that we 
now possess, it is assured that Marx’s prediction of 
worse and worse depressions can be refuted. While 
it is probably not possible in a free society to elim- 
inate all inflation and deflation, we now know how 
to reduce the size of the fluctuations very material- 
ly. Farm families are keenly interested in this new 
knowledge. 

Iowa, Michigan and Indiana, among other states, 
have had extensive programs dealing with control- 
ling both depression and inflation. This past year 
Minnesota conducted a rather unique program. 
Prof. O. B. Jesness, head of the agricultural eco- 
nomics department at the University of Minnesota, 
prepared materials for use by women leaders in 
local meetings. These women were trained in dis- 
trict meetings over the state and then went back 
into local communities and organizations and very 
effectively presented simple but clear explanations 
of the means available to control inflation. 


seisatin THE most important changes that have 
affected farm people along with other Americans in 
the last fifteen years have been developments in in- 
ternational affairs. The nature of these changes has 
been such that the future of civilization hangs in 
the balance. Because of our position of leadership 
in the world, farm families along with other citizens 
must make decisions about foreign policy that may 
tip the scales. These people are deeply concerned 
that the decisions be informed ones. 
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Since Iowa probably has carried a larger progray 
in international affairs than any other state I wan, 
to discuss this program briefly. The specialist stag 
with the help of the library, and the history ang 
government staff, have prepared materials describ, 
ing the profound changes in world conditions that 
happened to coincide with America’s rather reluc 
tant acceptance of the role of leader for the free 
world. 

The lowa extension staff has received 
intensive training in this subject matter. The ma. 
terial has been extended directly by the specialis 
staff to about 1,500 to 2,000 “opinion leaders” jp 
the state. But there is a development that makes it 
possible to reach rank and file farm families. The 
county extension stafl is beginning to carry out 
programs on international understanding at the 
county and local level. 

As an example Mrs. Verla Ulish, county exten. 
sion home economist in Webster County, held 
twenty-two local meetings in her county on “Un. 
derstanding Asia” and a similar number on “Un 
derstanding Russia.” Miss Opal McKeenan of Jas 
per County trained about seventy local leaders to 
hold two series of training schools on the United 
Nations. Paul Barger, county extension director 
of Black Hawk County, set up a training school 
for leaders on the problems America faces in today’s 
world. These leaders conducted a very successful 
series of local meetings. Robert Hall of Delaware 
County trained leaders to conduct a series of local 
meetings on the issues between communism and 
democracy. 

There are many other examples. County exten- 
sion people who have taken the lead have given 
others confidence to attempt work on international 
understanding. More than 70 of 100 lowa counties 
indicated in their 1952 program of work that they 
intended to do some work on international under- 
standing. 


county 


— AFFAIRS education, and particularly edu 
cation on international affairs, is not likely to 
absorb a very large proportion of the resources in 
extension work. Probably it should not. The tradi 
tional work in farm production and management 
and the work in family living for individual farm 
families is still very much in demand, and _ very 
important. But farm people are insistent in their 
demand today, as in the past, for some help in edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship in today’s world. 
This small but important work on international 
understanding can give meaning and purpose to 
the larger program for efficient farm production. 
Today, even more than in the past, the challenge 
to education is education to help people adjust to 
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change. This is particularly true for adult educa- 
tion. The demand from the people for the exten- 
sion of the results of research which leads to tech- 
nological progress continues unabated. And _ the 
need for education to implement adjustment to 
technological progress will parallel the progress. 
The national and international scene, also, will 
continue to challenge adult education with the 
need for education to meet rapid change. 

The Cooperative Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics is accepting the chal- 
lenge. It is keenly sensitive to the interests of farm 
people and it will continue to stimulate their in- 
terest in new problems that lie ahead. 
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lated to the problem. The two factors directly in- 
volved are number of pupils transported beyond a 
reasonable walking distance and number of square 
miles served. ‘Topography or road conditions may 
require consideration as a corrective factor in some 
states. 

By using such objective measures, it is possible to 
determine equitably the educational needs of each 
school system in the state. The next step involves a 
plan for translating needs into costs. When this is 
developed on a realistic basis the result will be a 
designated amount per classroom unit for all serv- 
ices except transportation, which probably will be 
worked out on a different basis. By multiplying the 
number of units in a district by the cost factors in- 
volved, the total cost of the foundation program 
can be determined. 

Most state support programs until recent years 
have not extended to capital outlay for buildings, 
and most states that have thus far developed pro- 
grams for capital-outlay aid have provided only or 
chiefly for emergency needs. Within the past five 
years, however, several states have worked out a for- 
mula for including capital outlay funds in con- 
nection with the foundation program in proportion 
to the number of classroom units. This assures that 
long-time needs can be met. Much is to be said for 
permitting properly organized districts to borrow 
in anticipation of state funds in order to meet cur- 
rent housing needs. 

After the total cost of the foundation program 
for all districts in the state has been determined, 
it should be possible without too much difficulty to 
decide upon the proportion of the total which 
should come from local sources, usually property 
taxes, and the proportion from state sources, usu- 
ally non-property taxes. This probably should be 
determined largely on the basis of economic condi- 
tions and sources of income of the people of the 
state. 


When the total amount of funds to be provided 
from local sources has been determined, it becomes 
possible to ascertain the local tax effort required in 
each district to support the program. If assessment 
practices are uniform, it is merely a matter of di- 
viding the total costs which the localities are to bear 
by the assessed valuation of the state. If assessment 
practices vary from district to district, the problem 
may be solved by having some appropriate state 
agency determine the ratio between assessed and 
actual valuation in each county or district, then 
apply the ratio to determine the funds which 
should be provided in each local school system. 
This is done in Illinois, Indiana, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington and a few other states. The 
levy required for each district then will vary as 
assessment practices vary above and below the state 
average. 

An alternative procedure—followed in a number 
of states including Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Texas and West Virginia—is to develop 
an index of taxpaying ability for each county or 
district based on a series of economic factors. This 
index then is multiplied by the total local funds re- 
quired to be provided by all districts in the state to 
determine what should be provided by each local 
school system. The tax rate to provide these funds 
will vary, depending on assessment practices, but 
the procedure will be equitable. 

The amount to be provided by the state toward 
the cost of the foundation program in each district 
then is determined by subtracting the required 
local funds from the objectively determined cost of 
the foundation program for the district. 

Each district, of course, should have taxing lee- 
way over and above that required for the support 
of the foundation program. Otherwise, no districts 
will be permitted to go beyond the foundation 
program. 


Administering the Program 


A FOUNDATION program thus developed should 


be sound and defensible. However, this does not 


mean that it will function satisfactorily. That will 
to a great extent be determined by its administra- 
tion. In the first place the state plan should assure 
sufficient funds to meet program needs if the school 
population and, consequently, the total number of 
units increases. A number of states now do this. 
Secondly, the state funds should be apportioned 
monthly or bi-monthly so that all districts will have 
money as needed to finance the program. Third, 
state requirements and controls should be kept to a 
minimum lest local initiative and responsibility be 
handicapped. 

There should be a minimum of limitations even 
on use of funds. Although separate calculations 
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may be made to determine transportation needs, 
there should be no requirement that the resulting 
funds be used entirely for transportation, as this 
would tend to encourage uneconomical practices in 
certain districts. The only requirement which 
should be considered as regards teachers’ salaries is 
that each district use for salaries the total of funds 
included in the foundation program for that pur- 
pose. It may also be desirable to require all capital 
outlay funds to be set aside for capital outlay or 
debt service for capital outlay. 

The foundation program plan should, of course, 
be administered at the state level through the state 
department of education in accordance with the 
provisions of law and regulations of the state board 
of education. 

On these bases, education and educational op- 
portunity can be expected to gain for all the chil- 
dren of the states. 


School District Reorganization 
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into court and, shortly after the 1947 session of the 
legislature, was declared unconstitutional on a legal 
technicality. 

Personal and community conflicts, our fifth po- 
tential road block, frequently reflect local pride. Or 
they may, for example, arise because one or more 
businessmen fear that if a small, inadequate high 
school is moved to another center, they may lose 
some business. They may fail to see that, with good 
reorganization of the school districts in the area, 
their own locality may have a much-expanded ele- 
mentary school and perhaps a really good junior 
high school. In any case, the business interests of a 
few individuals obviously are not the basis for an 
effective program of education for children and 
youth. 

The sixth barrier is closely related to the fifth. A 
number of school people have opposed district re- 
organization in their communities or counties in 
the belief that if it comes they will lose their jobs. 
Certain taxpayers feel that the small tax levy in 
their little district cannot be duplicated in the pro- 
posed new district. Those things may loom larger 
in their thinking than the efficient education of 
boys and girls. 

Geographic conditions also have been barriers— 
as, for example, lack of good roads. But those who 
believe that reorganization of school districts in an 
area should be postponed until good roads are 
built fail to realize that a well organized school 
district is the most certain means of getting good 
roads. This has been proved by experience repeat- 
edly. Moreover, until a good road is built through 
a given neighborhood of the new district, the board 
of education can maintain the neighborhood as an 
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attendance unit and conduct school there. The 
neighborhood school then will have the benefit of 
able administrative leadership, perhaps supervisory 
services, and usually a better prepared teacher, 

But in a democracy, capable, sustained leader. 
ship is the prime requisite for success in such ap 
undertaking, and its lack is the most serious bar. 
rier. When leadership is adequate, the other road 
blocks can be removed. In fact, leadership is the 
only adequate key to sound school district reop. 
ganization or any other problems in education, 
The great majority of people in every state want 
good schools for their children. But they can only 
want the kinds of schools they know about. It is the 
task of leadership to let them know the best—ané 
how to obtain them. 
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and facilities may be matched in such a manner 
that the most urgent requirements will be met first, 

Obviously, needs vary from state to state and 
from time to time. In one state the most urgent 
need at one time may be for more facilities for un- 
dergraduate education of various kinds. These may 
be provided by expanding the capacity of the state's 
junior colleges, liberal arts colleges, and the under. 
graduate facilities of the universities. In another 
state the most pressing need may be for more facili. 
ties for education in professional fields, such as 
medicine, dentistry or veterinary medicine. Services 
of these kinds may be provided by expanding exist 
ing programs, by establishing new ones or by par 
ticipation in cooperative interstate arrangement, 
such as the southern regional program established 
in 1948 and the western regional program estab 
lished 1951. In other states the needs may be 
most urgent in research, graduate education, exten- 
sion and adult education, teacher education, or in 
various combinations of these programs and services. 

Identification of needs and determination of their 
relative urgency are difficult tasks that involve spe 
cial kinds of judgment. These are “middle ground” 
decisions; they require for their determination not 
only a high degree of technical and professional 
competence in analysis and evaluation of informa 
tion but, also, a state-wide view, an over-all appre 
ciation of the state’s needs for services which higher 
education can provide. 

Widespread use of various types of coordinating 
mechanisms is evidence that the need for state-wide 
coordination has general recognition. 


As noted previously, three states have established | 


central boards charged with coordinating the pro 
grams and activities of the various state institutions 
of higher education and their immediate governing 
boards. In varying degrees these central boards have 
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State Government 


been designed to participate actively in determina- 
tion of “middle ground” questions—those involving 
state-wide coordination of higher education, 

In each of twelve states a single board supervises 
the operation ol all state institutions. In these states 
the central operating board is suited tor participa- 
tion in “middle ground” decisions. 

In two-thirds of the remaining states, some but 
not all of the state institutions are grouped, with 
two or more institutions governed by a single op- 
erating board. This practice has been used most 
widely in connection with institutions that empha- 
size the education of teachers. 

In nearly all of the states that do not have central 
operating on coordinating boards, some type of vol- 
untary organization has been established. “The vol- 
untary eflorts usually take the form of inter-institu- 
tional councils composed of executive officials of 
the institutions, members of the governing boards, 
or both. These groups represent an effort to achieve 
a degree of state-wide coordination without the use 
of formally established central boards clothed with 
broad legal authority. 

Thus machinery varies from state to state, as it 
individual state needs. 
important trend 


should in order to serve 
Clearly, however, there is) an 
toward closer coordination of the programs and ac- 
tivities of state institutions of higher education. 


Economic Aspects 


(Continued from page 2017) 


in equalization grants, to low al schools. 

Inevitably, state aids create a veritable host of 
new problems. As already indicated, the local char- 
acter of our school system, local initiative and re- 
sponsibility, are deeply reoted in our historical 
traditions. What happens to local initiative when 
the school district receives a sizeable proportion of 
its revenue from outside sources? What is the effect 
of various conditions, rules, and degrees of adminis- 
trative discretion surrounding the provision of state 
aids? How is local planning influenced by state aid 
and by the conditions under which aid is granted 
or withheld? 


III. School Finance and the “Midwest Program” 


Ru, between state school aid local 
planning, involving such questions as these, are 
among problems currently being investigated by the 
Midwest Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, launched two years ago by a grant 
lrom the Kellogg Foundation. The headquarters of 
the Midwest Program—one of eight such projects in 
the nation at large—are located at the University of 
Chicago. The program is under the general director- 


ship of Professor Francis S. Chase of the University 
of Chicago, and Dean John Guy Fowlkes of the 
School of Education, University of Wisconsin, is 
conducting the investigation of state aid and its 
relation to local planning. From the research under 
way, it is hoped, additional light will be shed upon 
some of the pressing problems that affect state-local 
joint effort for the education of American children 
and youth. 


Among the States 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


Property Tax Eliminated.—The Utah State Tax Com- 
mission recently announced the elimination of the 1952 
property tax. According to the commission chairman, 
Patrick Healy, Jr., the reduction was made possible by 
record collections of personal income taxes and corpora- 
tion taxes. 


Georgia-Massachusetts Meeting.—The Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation of Georgia and Massachusetts 
held a joint meeting at the State House in Boston on 
July 21, with Senator Richard Lee of the host state pre- 
Administrative officials of Massachusetts were 
present to describe and answer questions with respect 
to that state’s programs in the fields of compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance, the proposed turnpike, and 
treatment and prevention of alcoholism. 


States Act to Check Livestock Disease.—More than half 
the states report emergency action to check the spread 
and bring eradication of a serious disease of swine, 
vesicular exanthema. The disease—similar in many re- 
spects to the dreaded foot and mouth disease in cattle— 
reportedly had infected 250,000 swine in nearly twenty 
states. Since it is highly contagious and apparently can 
be transmitted in a variety of ways, many states have 
restricted the transportation of hogs, quarantined con- 
taminated areas, and killed and disposed of infected 
animals. The state agriculture departments, cooperating 
with the United States Department of Agriculture, are 
moving swiltly to take whatever steps are necessary to 
bring the outbreak under control. 


Delaware River Port Authority.x—Two recent acts of 
Congress have put the Delaware River Port Authority 
Compact in business. The compact authorizes joint ac 
tion by Pennsylvania and New Jersey in the Philadel- 
phia-Camden area. The new agency is successor to the 
old Delaware River Joint Commission, and members of 
that body will continue to hold ofhce until new desig- 
nations are made. Governor Driscoll of New Jersey and 
Governor Fine of Pennsylvania met recently to deter- 
mine whether the newly-authorized crossing of the river 
should be by bridge or vehicular tunnel. The choice of 
the Governors favored the bridge solution. The pattern 
of the new interstate agreement is based on the well 
known Port of New York Authority. 
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